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SHERIDAN’S RIDE 


BISON Olive May Miller 


HERE wasn’t a prettier spot in all 
eS Virginia than the little town of 

Reedsville, nor a more popular citi- 
zen in that part.of the state than Phil 
Sheridan, or “Little Phil,” as the inhabi- 
tants of the place called him. Upon arriv- 
ing at man’s estate he had concluded to 
make the little town his future home, hav- 
ing but recently arrived from West Point 


Military Academy, where he was gradu-: 


ated with high honors. Phil Sheridan was 
a man of extreme energy and action and 
believed firmly in the doctrine that dogged 
perseverance alone could accomplish almost 
any undertaking which a reasonable, ener- 
getic mind might conceive. 

Subsequently he was granted a commis- 
sion as General after he had distinguished 
himself as a daring Indian fighter of rough 
and ready tactics. He was shrewd and re- 
sourceful, and endowed with that rare at- 
tribute of personal magnetism which made 
all his men his obedient followers. As a 
consequence, Phil Sheridan was always 
popular with the men who served -under 
his command, as well as with his super- 
iors at Washington. The first gun of the 
Civil War had not yet been fired, but 
political rumblings presaged the opening 
of hostilities at almost any moment, so 
General Sheridan held himself in readiness 


for his countrys call, which he momentar- 
ily expected. 

Among the many warm friendships the 
General had formed at Reedsville there 
was perhaps none which proved more last- 
ing and enduring, and at the same time 
entirely platonic, than that which existed 
between himself and an elderly spinster, - 
Miss Celia Wright. Miss Wright, in those 


.days, was a woman of great literary at- 


tainment and high social standing, very 
wealthy in her own right and likewise 
greatly beloved by her friends and acquain- 
tances. Her father died when she was a 
mere infant, leaving a provision in his 
will to the effect that his daughter was 
to receive the yearly allowance, of a rather 
liberal sum of money, until she became 
thirty years of age, at which period in her 
life the entire fortune was to inure to her 
own use, in case she remained single up 
to that time. If she married, however, the 
estate, with the exception of the yearly 
allowance, was to be divided among non- 
resident heirs in England. 

Miss Wright, from early girlhood, was 
of studious habits and as she grew older 
persisted in devoting all of her time to the 
pursuit of knowledge. _ While she devel- 
oped a few intimate friendships for the 
opposite sex, they never reached the dan- 
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THE WRIGHT HOMESTEAD WORE AN AIR OF FESTIVITY. 


ger point where Dan Cupid usually takes 
an interest in affairs of the heart, and 
among her friends she was consequently 
classed as a hopeless spinster. 

Thus, when Miss Celia Wright had at- 
tained her thirty-fifth year she had en- 
joyed the unrestricted possession of her 
father’s estate for five years. She was not 
of a selfish disposition, but rather public 
spirited and possessed of a very charitable 
and kind-hearted nature. Her liberal en- 
dowments of institutions for the poor had 
become known all over the state and in 
many quarters she had acquired the sob- 
riquet of “Angel of Mercy.” General Sher- 
idan and Miss Wright had been greatly 
drawn toward each other by their similar 
trait of far-reaching ambition as well as 
by their philanthropic activity where the 
betterment of mankind was concerned. 

Miss Wright, when still quite a young 
lady, had taken for adoption a nephew 
by the name of George Briarson and de- 
voted part of her allowance toward giv- 
ing him the best education which the little 
hamlet afforded. When the lad became of 
proper age she succeeded in having him 
entered at West Point through the recom- 
mendation of her friend, General Sheri- 
dan. George, not belying the spirit and 
ambition of the Wrights, had duly dis- 


tinguished himself at that institution. Upon 
his return Miss Wright had determined 
to tender him a grand reception in honor 
of his brilliant graduation and his return 
home. 

“The boy is certainly a credit to his 
alma mater,’ remarked General Sheridan 
to Miss Wright, after he had shaken hands 
with the young fellow upon his arrival, 
and sharply surveyed him from head to 
foot with scrutinizing eyes. “I think they 
have made a likely soldier of him, which 
is very satisfactory, for the time is immi- 
nent when his country will need him, if the 
political atmosphere at Washington these 
days presages anything.” 

“It has always been my ambition to raise 
George so that he might be a benefit to 
the nation, and I am glad your experienced 
eye has discerned in him such promising 
possibilities for the future,’ responded 
Miss Wright, greatly pleased at her friend’s 
favorable criticism. 

There was one incident in the life of 
George Briarson, however, of which the 
young man had not apprised his benefac- 
tors. ‘While at West Point he had fre- 
quently met a charming young girl from 
the south, a Miss Caroline Ashburn, the 
daughter of one of the most exclusive and 
aristocratic cotton planters in North Caro- 
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Their meetings had afforded them 
much of each other’s company and resulted, 
as affairs of this kind frequently do, in 
a feeling of great mutual admiration and, 
finally, love. When George left for his 
home in Virginia he extended to Caroline 
and her mother an urgent invitation to 
visit his aunt. Both promptly took advan- 
tage of the invitation and arrived at Reeds- 
ville in time to attend the reception and 
ball in honor of young Briarson. 

Another young resident of the south, 
Clem Shelby by name, and an 


lina. 


intimate 


4 = 


LZ 


whole town of Reedsville in fact wore an 
air of jollification and festivity. George 
Briarson was heartily greeted wherever he 
made his appearance in town, for the people 
of the little hamlet, although having met 
him but, rarely, had heard much of his 
success at.the Military Academy, while the 
quiet and genteel manners of the hand- 
some young soldier upon his arrival made 
an enduringly favorable impression upon 
all with whom he came in contact. He 
shook hands affably with Clem Shelby as 
he remarked: 


POOCUORS 





“I HAVE THROWN DOWN THE GAUNTLET, THERE SHALL BE NO QUARTER!” 


friend of young Briarson, was also invited 
by him and arrived upon the scene about 
the same time as the Ashburns. Clem was 
well acquainted with, and greatly admired 
the beautiful Caroline; he was in fact an 
ardent suitor for her hand, not knowing 
that the object. of his affection had already 
given her heart into the secret keeping of 
his valiant friend and chum at West 
Point. 

The old Wright homestead was gaily 
decorated in honor of the day and the 





“Glad to see you, old boy, and mightily 
pleased to have you here in time for the 
festivities. How big we feel and how 
prominent we become among our people 
after the old institutions of learning have 
dumped us out upon our own resources! 
From now on, however, it’ll be a little more 
serious sledding, eh, for we’ve got to con- 
front the sterner realities of life in the 
future and show them that we can make 
good.” 

“Well old chum,” re- 


said, George, 
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sponded Clem, “but suppose you’re in love, 
dead in love, my dear boy, as they say in 
slang, and the one you adore 
return your affection? 


does not 
How’re you to get 
down to hard tack with any degree of de- 
termination while the pangs of unrequited 
love are gnawing away at your heart?” 
“Oh, ho! 
George. 


So you're in love!” answered 
“Well, you are not the only mor- 
tal in such a quandary. What would you 
say, for instance, if I were to tell you that 
I too have surrendered my heart to the 
tender mercies of the prettiest flower in 
North Carolina?” 

“You in love, George? You, the quiet, 
studious west 
Point? Surely that sounds like an Arabian 
fable, but who, if I may ask, is the very 


leader of your class at 


fortunate young lady?” 

“Caroline Ashburn,” quietly responded 
George, as Clem gave a quick start and 
blanched as though he had been stricken 
with the ague. 

“Caroline Ashburn!” exclaimed Clem. 
“Good God, man, so you’re the rival who 
stands between me and all that is most 
dear to me in life. You always were a 
lucky dog, by Jove, but let me tell you, 
George Briarson, I shall not give her up 
until I have been completely and abso- 
lutely defeated. I have thrown down the 
gauntlet and there shall be no quarter!” 

Without another word he wheeled about 
and walked away, leaving young Briarson 
surprised and dazed at the impulsive words. 

From that moment there sprung up a 
spirit of rivalry between the two young 
men—a rivalry so intense that it was 
destined to last until either one or the 
other had been completely vanquished in 
a conflict as relentless and vindictive as 
the violent hatred which each bore toward 
the other. 

Throughout the festivities Caroline 
clearly showed that she had willingly given 
the keeping of her heart to George, but 
Clem, sullen and surly, would not be de- 
nied, and resolved to bide his time for a 
coup de etat which would sweep the vic- 
torious George off his feet. 

The latter had found great favor in the 
eyes of Caroline’s mother, and this fact 
made his position so much stronger with 
the sweetheart who idolized and loved him 


devotedly. The young man had made up 
his mind to earn his spurs in actual con- 
quest, before asking Caroline to marry 
him, and the announcement of this deter- 
mination was well received by General 
Sheridan and Miss Wright, both of whom 
had attempted to persuade George to aban- 
don his “romantic infatuation,” as they 
termed it, tor the time being, feeling that 
his first duty was toward his country 
which might soon stand in dire need of his 
services. When they realized that both the 
young people loved each other sincerely 
and devotedly, and when finally they too 
succumbed to the spell of Caroline’s lov- 
able personality during her stay at Reeds- 
ville, they ceased to object and insisted 
upon only one condition which they soon 
found had already been complied with by 
George’s resolution to win a name for him- 
self before marrying the girl. 

The clouds of war were rapidly gather- 
ing; many sanguinary personal encounters 
had already taken place throughout the 
Union and the adherents of the North and 
South were rapidly aligning themselves. A 
few days after the festivities given in honor 
of George Briarson, a large meeting of 
Union sympathizers was held in the public 
square at Reedsville. Among others Clem 
Shelby, who, it is needless to state, was an 
ardent sympathizer of the South, mounted 
a drygoods box, which had been impro- 
vised for a rostrum, and in sharp, acri- 
monious language denounced the northern 
propaganda of anti-slavery as wrong in 
spirit and principle, proclaiming loudly his 
allegiance to the doctrine of secession, if 
the property rights of the South, as he 
termed it, were arbitrarily abrogated by 
President Lincoln. 

At this daring effrontery, in the midst of 
his hosts, George became properly indig- 
nant and angrily called Clem to account 
in no uncertain terms. The altercation 
finally resulted in physical violence and 
blows were struck. Clem was lucky to 
escape the wrath of the villagers, but with 
the humiliation of the chastisement which 
George had administered, his wrath rose 
to such an intense pitch that he challenged 
his former friend to a duel. The latter 
was not slow in accepting the challenge, 
for he came of a family which did not 
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know there were in truth such traits as 
fear and cowardice inherent in some hu- 
man nature. While deep down in his heart 
he harbored a feeling of pity for the un- 
successful suitor of Caroline’s hand, his 
patriotism and love of country were with 
him a second nature and he resolved with 
all the intensity of his heart and soul to 
resent the insults Clem had flung at his 
beloved Union flag. 

The duel was to take place in a wooded 
tract adjoining the Wright estates and on 
the early morning of the day set for the 
encounter George stole quietly out of the 
house, carrying the saber which had won 


him many words of praise from his in- ‘ 


structors at the Military Academy, and in 
the use of which weapon he had attained 
exceptional proficiency. Although his de- 
parture had been carefully planned and 
noiselessly attempted, Caroline, with some- 
thing bordering on woman’s intuition, di- 
vined that all was not as it should be, for 
she had heard of the fistic encounter in 
the Reedsville market-place, and as a con- 
sequence slept very little that night. 


When George left the house she was up 
in the twinkling of an eye and, rushing to 
the window, beheld him as he departed 
with his saber hanging at his belt. Hastily 
throwing on a warm shawl she surrepti- 
tiously followed him to the woods and, 
while in hiding, observed all of the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the duel. Al- 
though her heart bled for her lover and 
she feared greatly for his imminent safety, 
she admired his dauntless courage and the 
consciousness) of devout righteousness 
stamped upon his proud, handsome feat- 
ures. Caroline hated a coward with the 
fullness of her heart and therefore re- 
solved not to interfere in the encounter. 

As has been stated, she had heard all 
about the incident in the market-place and 
while she was of southern birth and natur- 
ally sympathized with the secessionists, her 
good judgment told her that Clem had 
badly overstepped the bounds of hospitality 
and good breeding in openly antagonizing 
his hosts of the North. 

The result of the duel was not long in 
doubt. Clem at once proved the aggressor 


GEORGE WAS ORDERED TO REPORT AT ONCE. 
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and attacked his adversary with hot-headed 
impulsiveness while the latter, cool, calm 
and all his opponent’s 
thrusts skillfully and scientifically. When 
at last the inevitable opening presented it- 
self, George sent home the saber thrust 
which stretched his antagonist upon the 
sod, bleeding, unconscious and defeated. 


collected, parried 


Unable to continue the combat, the badly 
wounded duellist was carried off the field 
and subsequently removed to his home in 
North Carolina, where he underwent a long 
siege of illness resulting from the effects 
of the wounds which he had received in 
the duel. George returned to his home, 
unconscious of the fact that his sweetheart 
had witnessed the encounter and, although 
a daughter of the South, she idolized and 
loved him the more for his bravery and 
valorous defense of what he believed to be 
a sacred duty to his country. 

Only a few days after George and Clem 
had fought their duel the stillness of 
Charleston Bay was disturbed by the de- 
tonation from the discharge of a large 
mortar, and a shell came shrieking through 
the foreboding silence which hovered over 
land and water until that moment. When 
the shell reached Fort Sumter it burst with 
a terrific explosion and the devastating war 
of the Rebellion had been inaugurated. 
Other batteries, surrounding the doomed 
fortress quickly responded and before long 
a veritable hail of shot and shell was flung 
into the’ works. The marksmanship of the 
gunners was unerring and nearly ever shot 
told. The garrison was poorly provisioned, 
while ammunition on hand proved to be so 
absolutely inadequate as to be almost farci- 
cal. A meager handful of men—seventy 
in all—were practically at the mercy of 
seven thousand. 

All they could do was to offer such re- 
sistance as was compatible with the code 
of military honor and thereafter trust to 
fortune: There was absolutely no hope of 
success. After Fort Sumter had been hope- 
lessly riddled with shot and shell, Major 
Anderson, in command, surrendered with 
all the honor of a valiant resistance. In 
some parts of the South this capitulation 
was heralded as a great victory, for the 
Confederacy had already been established, 
although it consisted at that time of only 


six states, while in the North, where it had 
been hoped that war could be averted, there 
was a sudden awakening to the fact that 
the Civil War had in reality commenced. 

A dogged determination to preserve the 
Union took root in the heart of every 
northern sympathizer, and action was at 
once taken to repress if possible the calam- 
ity which the firing upon Fort Sumter in- 
evitably presaged. Among others who were 
called to Washington for consultation with 
the military authorities was General Sheri- 
dan, and not long after his departure 
George Briarson received a message from 
his benefactor telling him to report at once, 
awaited him and that 
now was his opportunity to serve his coun- 
try in her hour of need. George was over- 
joyed at the opportunity and immediately 
made the necessary preparations to leave. 

It is needless to say that Miss Wright 
and Caroline, womanlike, bade him a very 
tearful and affectionate farewell, although 
in their secret hearts they rejoiced to find 
the spirit of loyalty and patriotism so com- 
pletely enthroned in the breast of their be- 
loved soldier-boy, Caroline, for the time 
being, remained with Miss Wright on ac- 
count of the dangers attending her return 
at this time to her southern home, for the 
spirit of hatred and resentment on both 
sides had spread with lightning rapidity 
after the shot into Fort Sumter on that 
memorable April 12th. 

“Good-bye, my _ beloved!” exclaimed 
George as he departed for Washington. 
“Remember that between us there is no 
North or South; that the eternal light of 
love and the benediction of God shall ever 
guide our footsteps in the right path; that 
whatever my duty to my country and yours 
to the tradition of your father’s, the divine 
union of our hearts shall never be sun- 
dered. When the war is over we will still 
further perpetuate our union and our hap- 
piness, for the trials and _ tribulations 
through which we shall have passed will 
make the joy of the future so much 
sweeter.” 

“That is God’s truth,” sobbingly an- 
swered Caroline, as she clung to George 
for one more long, lingering farewell kiss. 

When the young man arrived at Wash- 
ington he was duly assigned to military 


that a commission 
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duty in accordance with the plans which 
had been formulated and suggested to 
President Lincoln by General Sheridan. 
The war was soon in full sway and in- 
cidents followed each other fast and furi- 
ously. Grant, with one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, finally faced General Lee 
in the Wilderness, where the little river 
Rapidan divided the Union and Confeder- 
ate forces. For many days there was in- 
fighting. Then the battlefield 
to Richmond and 


cessant 
shifted 


thence further 
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south of that city. The Federal forces suf- 
fered woeful losses in these combats. Con- 
sternation and gloomy apprehensions were 
depicted upon the countenances of the di- 
recting forces in Washington, for the war 
was exacting an awful toll of human lives. 

Then came the bloody siege of Peters- 
burg and finally the entry of Atlanta by 
General Sherman on September 2d. Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan was in the thickest of 
the fray, serving with great bravery and 
personal valor. Finally dispatches from 
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BADLY WOUNDED, 








Washington commanded him to move into 
the Valley of the Shenandoah, where a 
strong Confederate army under the com- 
mand of General Early had confronted the 


depleted Federal troops. General Sheridan 
at once took charge with his customary vim 
and impetuosity, prepared to beat the enemy 
at their own game of cunning and strategy. 

Young George Briarson attended General 
Sheridan in this campaign and was about 
to learn his first bitter lessons in the prac- 
tical school of actual warfare. 
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While in camp one day an old negro 
suttler, operating between the two forces, 
approached General Sheridan in a knowing 
manner and the latter at once led him to 
his field tent and said: 

“Now, Uncle Ephraim, you have served 
me well in the past, but I have still an- 


other commission for you. In this pellet 
of tin-foil I have secreted a message for 
Miss Wright at Richmond, which I want 
you to carry to her through the Confed- 
erate lines. Place it in your mouth and 
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guard it sedulously and if you are de- 
tected or consider the message in danger 
of being confiscated, swallow it. Do you 
understand me?” 

“Dat I do, Massa Sheridan. Ah 


nebber fail youh, massa, an’ de 


done 
Missus in 
yonder city, she will be a readin’ this here 
pellet at tomorrow mornin’s breakfas’.” 

Sheridan thus 


The letter which General 


dispatched was a request to Miss Wright 
at Richmond to ascertain the disposition of 
Miss Wright, in 
the company of Caroline and at the solici- 
had 


Richmond, where she succeeded in ingra- 


the Confederate forces. 


tation of General Sheridan, gone to 


tiating herself as persona grata at the 
Rebel headquarters, an undertaking on her 
part demonstrating plainly the wonderful 
daring of General Sheri- 


versatility and 


dan’s devoted friend. 

Uncle Ephraim not only succeeded in de- 
livering this message, but he also brought 
back a response which was highly pleasing 
Had the South suc- 
ceeded in driving Sheridan from his posi- 


to General Sheridan. 


tion the Confederate army might have in- 


vaded Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 


bitter and 
discouraging to the hopes and ambition of 


that it 


thus administered a defeat, so 


the northern hosts might have 


proved their ultimate undoing throughout 
the land. 

One morning, in the absence of Sheri- 
dan at Winchester, whither he had gone for 
a secret conference, General Early massed 
surprised the leaderless 


his forces and 


Union troops. General Sheridan, although 
twenty miles away, divined what was hap- 
pening upon the field when the distant roar 
of cannon filtered through the intense still- 
ness of early dawn. He mounted the 
strongest and best horse he could command 
and started on a mad rush for the field of 
battle. He realized only too well that upon 
his presence hung the destiny of the fight. 

After a hard, strenuous ride he suddenly 
dashed into the ranks of his faltering, dis- 
heartened soldiers, now under the tempo- 
The 
latter was brave and intrepid, but the in- 
spiring guidance of the iron hand of a tried 
and masterful leader like General Sheridan 
was lacking. 


rary command of George Briarson. 


The army was on the verge 
of defeat when the brave general entered 
the engagement and with shouts of com- 
mand and encouragement gave his men new 
hope and daring, rekindling the smoulder- 
ing fires of resistance until, catching his 
own great spirit of enthusiasm, they swept 


everything before them, defeating the Con- 


“GENERAL, I CONGRATULATE YOU,” SAID LINCOLN. 
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federate army with terrible loss, and ac- 
complishing the complete evacuation of the 
Shenandoah Valley by the latter. 

Just before the final rout of the enemy, 
George, in a bloody encounter with a de- 
tachment of Confederates, came face to 
face with Clem Shelby, fighting in the fore- 
most ranks of the enemy like a demon. 
The two adversaries recognized each other 
and at 
duel. 


once engaged in a vicious saber 
Both contestants were seriously 
wounded but still fighting valiantly when 
a bursting shell stretched Clem cold and 
lifeless at the feet of George Briarson. 

They buried the fiery southerner with 
military honors, for he was after all a 
dauntless fighter. 

“His unjust,” said George, 
when the last shovelful of earth had com- 
pleted the little mound which was to mark 
his grave, “but God is merciful and I pray 
that he be forgiven, even as I shall hope 
to be forgiven on the final day of judg- 
ment.” 


cause was 


The bravery of young Briarson 
highly commended by General Sheridan 
and the young man was given leave of ab- 
sence to enable him to recover from his 
wounds which proved to be more serious 
than had at first been anticipated. 

During his siege of illness Caroline, 
serving as his nurse, remained continually 
at George Briarson’s bedside, and her min- 
istering care and tender 
wrought a wonderful change for the bet- 
ter. 

Before he was afforded 


was 


solicitude soon 


another oppor- 
tunity to join his regiment peace had been 
declared and the period of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation throughout the Union 
was fully under way. When he was again 
able to travel, Caroline’s fiance was sum- 
moned to Washington to get his commis- 
sion of captain in the regular army, upon 
recommendation of General Sheridan, and 
incidentally to attend a great public ball 
given in celebration of the re-establish- 
ment of peace throughout the land. 

A few days previous to George Briar- 
son’s departure for Washington, Caroline 








was gazing pensively upon the broad fields 
of cotton adjoining her temporary southern 


‘abode when her hero quietly approached 


and encircled her waist with his arm as he 
softly whispered: 

“Darling, let us thank God that the con- 
flict is over; the Blue and the Gray are 
now united. Therefore let us, who were 
never parted, perpetuate our Union like- 
wise so I may take you to Washington and 
show them the sweetest flower that ever 
bloomed beneath the smiling skies of this 
beautiful Southland. Let me show them 
how proudly and devoutly I venerate the 
day when Caroline Ashburn became Mrs. 
Captain Briarson.” 

Caroline laid her fair head upon the 
shoulder of the brave soldier and replied: 

“Dearest, I have capitulated to you long 
ago, and I shall ever pray to God that he 
may bless the perpetuity of our Union as 
we have all achievements of 
the war that has made us, after all, a 
nobler and a better nation.” 


blessed the 


A week later Captain George Briarson 
and his charming wife stood in the pres- 
ence of Abraham Lincoln to whom Gen- 
eral Sheridan had introduced them at the 
great state ball at Washington. The presi- 
dent gently held their joined hands and 
blessed and congratulated them in his 
homely way. When the young couple had 
departed General Sheridan and the great 
emancipator stood with clasped hands gaz- 
ing long and deeply into each others’ eyes. 

“General, I congratulate you,” drawled 
President Lincoln. “It seems to me you 
have been instrumental in establishing upon 
a permanent basis more than one union.” 

“That is a compliment, Mr. President,” 
responded General Sheridan, “but this sec- 
ond Union really required very little help 
from a field general, much less a twenty- 
mile ride from Winchester.” 

There was a mutual laugh at the ex- 
pense of the couple. But what 
cared they? Love’s young dream was Ely- 
sian bliss to them and it is our fond hope 
that it may be as lasting and perpetual 
as it is sweet and sacred. 


young 











THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST 
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Cast 
The Dove. ... Marguerite Snow 
lhe Eagle. pain 
The Eagle's Sister... 
STRANGE mix-up 
world. As it 
ginning of history it is now, and 
so it ever shall be so long as time and 


.. James Cruse 
Thanhouser Kid 


indeed is the 


was from the be 


eternity mingle in the being which is 
called begins but does not 
end, who strives to quench with things 
ephemeral a thirst everlasting—good in 
bad hearts and bad in good ones, angels 
in dens of vice and crime and devils in 
churches—oh, limit to the 
permutations and combinations but that 
one which is the limit of all time. 

Count Eberhard Alderstein dwelt in 
his lofty castle in those mystically poetic 
days of romance toward which fair girls 
and some boys, who are not allowed to 
read about Diamond Dick and Jessie 
James, turn eyes of longing, since cen- 
turies have blotted out of most memor- 
ies the fact that such as Count Eberhard 
only 


man, who 


there is no 


were drunken ruffians, for whom 
hanging would have been unmerited con- 
sideration. 


chantment. 


Time and distance lend en- 

Your rollicking cow-boy 
with his hair-triggered gun is more at- 
tractive than a skulking thug with a piece 
of lead pipe, by virtue of the distance 
from here to the place where he is sup- 
posed to roam; and a leader of Black 
Handers would show a trifle more grace 
at meals and just as much in heart as 
one of those robber barons of the early 
mediaeval days in Germany. 

Yet there was the usual mix-up. Ina 
heart apparently of iron, whose loves 
were lust, whose hates were uwunscrupu- 
lously murderous, whose conscience was 
drunkenness and gluttony 
and slaughter and vice—there was one 


tender spot. Count 


drowned in 


Eberhard loved. his 
sickly, peevish little sister with a certain 


George M. 


A. Cain 


tender indulgence in which there was no 
taint of selfishness. 
And _ his 


was the 


Ermentrude 
another of the 


love for small 
occasion for 
world’s mix-ups. 
There were women in the castle. They 
were fit women to associate with Count 
Eberhard. They were unfit for com- 
panionship with a sick child. The count 
had some glimmer of a sense of fitness. 
“Go down into the village hard by,” 
he ordered one of his cringing slaves, 
“and bring hither the most lively, pure, 
and sweet maiden you can find. And 
bid her abide with Ermentrude to com- 
fort and solace the poor child.” 
And so came the Dove into the 
of the Eagle—men called 


eyrie 
Alderstein 


that, perhaps, reflecting that eagles differ 
from other vultures in that they do not 


mind if their prey is still alive when they 
devour it. The Eagle appraised the Dove 
with bold eyes. Not having any special 
use for goodness and purity himself, he 
decided that the Dove would do for Er- 
mentrude, but not for him. It must have 
been a great relief to the Dove. 

Having thus provided for his sister’s 
care, the brave Count gathered his noble 
band of tough yeomen, and tougher 
knights, and sallied forth to help him- 
self to the goods of his _ neighbors, 
and such of the neighbors themselves 
as he thought might serve his purposes 
better alive than dead, taking due care, 
to be sure, that the neighbor should be 
enough weaker in numbers of followers 
so that there would be no grave danger 
of his plans acquiring a reverse English. 

His was a successful venture in the 
business of adding to his possessions and 
solving the servant problem by the 
simple method of capturing such as were 
strong enough to do the work. He 
drove home his captives with consider- 
ably less 


consideration than he might 


have given as many head of good cattle. 
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THE DOVE WAS HAPPY IN HER HOME, 


Some of them he would sell to be chained 
to a seat in a galley as motive-power for 
its propulsion. A few—as many as he 
needed—he would add to his own reti- 
nue. Some, who did not promise de- 
would 
There 
were also those whose tortures and death 


velopment of due meekness, he 


lock up in dungeons and forget. 


should add spice to the jubilation over 
his success and victory. 

No—we don’t have anything like that 
in these plain, matter-of-fact days. We 
have some high-grade criminals who do 
a wholesale business. But Count 
hard’s type spends four-fifths of its time 
lock-stepping around the state peniten- 
tiary, one-tenth hanging out in dingy 
lodging houses, and another tenth or less 
with sufficient money to get drunk on. 


Eber- 


It was a nice banquet that Eberhard 
“court.” In lieu of or- 
chestra and cabaret they brought in a 
wailing captive now and then, and teased 
him by slicing off an ear to two, or hold- 


gave to his 


ing a red-hot iron in front of his eyes 


till he could not see it any more and 
would never see anything else. Noisily 
the guests ate, with their none-toc-clean 
hands, and did not care whether they 
greased up their mouths with the bones 
which they threw under the table, when 
they had been gnawed clean. And nois- 
ily they drank wines, whose merit was 
measured by the alcohol in them and 
their potency in making a man forget 
that there was any earthly reason why 
he should be anything but a beast. 
Happily, blearily drunk, Count Eber- 
hard suddenly decided that the “ladies” 
should share in the rejoicing and the 
pleasure. Drunk enough to forget he 
had servants to do things for him, he 
himself rolled boisterously through the 
stairways and upper halls of his castle 
to rout the women from their quarters. 
He pounded upon the door of his sister's 
room. 
There 


was no answer to this sum- 
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THE DOVE GOES TO THE EAGLE. 


mons. Angry, he opened the door and 
into the room. He still 
when the hith- 


sick 


strode was 


angrier unobtrusive and 
companion of the 


held up a hand to 


erto unnoticed 


child 


bluster. 


silence his 
“You shouted 
“Who are you, who bid Count 
Adelstein be 


presume, baggage,’ he 
hoarsely. 
Eberhard silent? Bring 
my sister below at once.” 

hall they 
making merry with another of the un- 
happy victims of the lawless raid. The 
shrieks of the captive mingled with their 
shouts of laughter and the soft 
of the girl could scarce be heard in the 
hellish she spoke 
pointed to the earthly remains of all that 
“the Eagle” 


Down in the dining were 


voice 


den. But, as she 
had ever truly loved. 
“Your sister,’ her words came with a 
shudder at the sounds she heard—“Your 
sister is dead.” 


* * ok * * * 


Death, the one certain thing before all 
that breathe in this world, never fails to 
carry a shock of surprise, so soon as its 
hand reaches out to touch any we: love. 
Count Eberhard was shocked into instant 
sobriety. Soberness 
the ghastly 


sense of 
between the 


brought 
incongruity 


scenes in the hall below and the room 
above. 

“When did she die?” he asked with a 
choking sob. 

“But a few moments since. 
noise below, with her fever—” 

The big man seemed to wither and his 
voice became a groan. He had unwit- 
tingly caused his sister’s death. He sank 
to his knees beside the lifeless form. 

For a long while he was conscious only 
of his guilt, and of the dark angel’s 
At length he raised his eyes 
and saw opposite him a face that seemed 
in his sodden eyes the face of an angel 
of peace. He stared at the girl in won- 
der at her frail loveliness. 


The 


presence. 


told her she 
Another 
time he would have frightened her by 
the boldness of his eye. 


Her woman’s intuition 


might let him look at her thus. 


Now that ugly 
And the strong 
man bowed in grief was an object for 
her pity—and pity to her was love. 

Suddenly the Count got to his feet. 
He stalked down amongst the revelers 
in the dining-hall. With curses and 
blows he ordered an end to their ribald 
feasting. 

They understood only that his will was 
law, and hastily broke up the gay as- 
semblage. Had any of them been better 
than he, they might have regarded this 
as a fresh token of his wicked arrogance 
in depriving them of their pleasure. 
What he sought was a more fitting at- 
mosphere in which to contemplate death 
and worship the angel he had discovered 
in the death-chamber. It was not the 
first time nor the last that a man has 
fought—and cursed too—that he might 
pray in peace. 


gleam of lust was gone. 


When they were gone he came back. 

Again his frank admiration held the 
quality of adoration. 

“You,” he spoke in what was hardly 
more than an awed whisper—“You are 
the dove in the eagle’s nest. Hereafter 
you shall be the symbol of the life of this 
house—it shall be-a home of peace.” 

But she was to become more than a 
symbol in that home. The dove was to 
be its queen. 

* x * * * * 
Outside the 


It was a luckless age. 
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monasteries a man might hardly live a 
life of peace. That Count Eberhard 
Adelstein succeeded in preserving the 
peace of his home for thirteen years 
speaks well of the strength of his honor 
and his faith to his promises. 

The vicinity of the “Eagle’s Nest” had 
opportunity to learn the advantages of 
quiet and peace. It prospered wonder- 
fully. Inasmuch as all the land was the 
property of the Count, he found how 
much richer a man can be by fair means 
than by foul. 

It was.the work of the “Dove,” as the 
Count himself had called her, from that 
first night when she, by the sheer purity 
of her presence, lifted his mind from the 
‘valley of death to some comprehension 
of that peace which may lie beyond it. 
Two splendid boys—twins—were grow- 
ing up in the Eagle’s Nest. Soldiers they 
would be—but not soldiers of fortune. 
And the Eagle himself had become, as 
much as the times permitted, a man of 
peace. 

Going on a journey in those days was 
always a matter of danger. The monk’s 
cowl might protect a lone traveler gen- 
erally; the artisan’s poor costume shel- 
tred fairly. But the gentleman in his 
fine trappings never walked alone by day, 
much less by night. The Eagle’s busi- 
ness interests had widened. They took 
him on a trip to some distant place. 

With him went his bodyguard of 
sturdy yeomen. Not many- of the 
“noble” young blades of former days at- 
tended now the court of the Count. The 
head of Alderstein’s band was Heinrich, 
a faithful peasant with the courage of a 
hero. 

"The Dove bade her husband good-bye. 
It was a matter of more moment in 
those days to travel a hundred miles than 
it is now to journey around the globe. 
With deep misgivings she watched the 
little band wind its way down the moun- 
tain passes into the village, through the 
streets where the peasants knelt in hom- 
age before their liege lord, and out to 
that beyond, so circumscribed in our 
view, so vast and unknown to hers. 

Then came the long days of waiting 
for his return. 

These lengthened into weeks—months. 


The 


fear. 


heart of the countess sank with 
She strove to find surcease for her 
growing uneasiness in her sons. No 
messenger returned to bear her word of 
her loved mate. 

And then, one sad day, a sorry figure 
made its way up the steep path. She 
had seen it from afar. She was at the 
great when the 
staggering weakly forward. 

“Heinrich!” she 


drawbridge man came 
accents of 
horror, as she recognized the wounded 
leader of Eberhard’s band. 

Heinrich’s face was white with the pain 
of his wounds, with fatigue, with hunger. 
It went paler with rage. 

“The whelp of a she-wolf—the devil 
from hell,” he snarled—‘Alderstein’s 
uncle forsooth! And we are undone!” 

“And Eberhard! Tell me—tell me of 
Eberhard!” she cried in agony. 


spoke in 


“Thou art of brave heart,” 
sadly. 


dungeon. 


he spoke 
“Your husband—died—in the 

Wounded—but not so badly 
as he—I found the way to escape from 
that foul hole. I sought to drag him 
forth with me. He was mortally 
wounded—he could not come for the 
bleeding of his wounds. He sank, dy- 
ing, even as he bade me go. And I, 
forsooth, was compelled to obey, since 


SHE STROVE TO BEAR HER PAIN WITH COURAGE, 
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he held up to me the hope that | might 
vather again the men who should avenge 
him of his enemies.” 

ller head bowed with sorrow, ber lips 
white, her fair eyes stared with the agony 
of her soul, she was yet true to her life 
inission of peace 
“We 


Heinrich. 


must not speak of vengeance, 
Vengeance is not for us. We 
are bidden to love our enemies.” 

\n ugly smile, heightened by the un- 
healed wounds on his cheek, was Hein- 
rich’s answer. 


“Would God I but 
hands!” he muttered 


had him in my 


savagely. ‘Would 
God I had again my strength!” 

His man’s heart was hot with the in- 
His 
memory was good of the blackness of 
the dungeon after the attack unprovoked 
and the capture of the band 
he had been lieutenant. 


dignities, the pains he had borne. 


of which 


“Don’t!” protested his mistress. 

“Would God it were mine to hurl his 
foul soul into the depths of hell’s black- 
ness,” spoke the man, as he was led off 

* + * © * * * 

She strove to bear her pain with cour- 
age. She was helped by the fact that the 
news he had brought was only confirma- 
tion of that which was already a near- 
certainty. A year had softened her grief 
into a sweet melancholy which enhanced 
her naturally frail loveliness. And the 
soul of her seemed even more lovely 
than ever. 

\nd then came the visitor. The gates 
of the Eagle’s Nest had long been down 
to welcome the stranger. This particu- 
lar stranger availed himself with a bold- 
ness which chilled the heart of the lady 
of the castle. 

“Ha, gaily. “A 
place you have here, my fair one!” 


now, he spoke fair 

The Dove eyed him in silence. 

“Methinks Count Eberhard did pros- 
per right well lamentable 
death. The Eagle did the best when he 
chose a mate, I trow. But my lady does 
ill to remain without a hand to protect 
her.” 

They wasted little time in their love- 
making in those days. 


before his 


The newcomer 
made himself at home with the servants 
and maids and the food of the 


good 


likewise did the 
staff. The 
him, but he 


castle, and gay mem- 


bers of his countess strove 


to avoid would not be 
His fulsome flattery was ever 
in her ears. 


avoided. 
She longed for a protector 
—from him. 

He stayed on, not troubling his heart 
about the wear of his welcome. His 
eyes roamed continually over the fair 
fields and the 
the place. 

“Tt will all be those little boys’ some- 
day,” he whispered to the most trusted 
of his guard. “Methinks I should fair 
be stepfather to those fine lads. And my 
heart would not sicken at thought of 
wedding their mother.” 

* * * * * * 


strong fortifications of 
g 


Out on the Adriatic a ship of the times 
was beating its way up the shore, a huge, 
ungainly thing, with two banks of long 
oars on either side, each oar twenty or 
twenty-five feet long, its heavy handle 
pulled by the arms of three half-naked 
slaves. Even the approaching storm 
failed to liven the wretched men, whose 
bodies swayed to and fro, while harsh 
officers strode amongst them with long 
lashes and urged them to swifter motion. 
What cared they whether they lived 
thus or faced the dangers of shipwreck? 

The clouds thickened—the wind rose. 
The sea was flecked with foam. 

“Move, you devils—move! The black 
gates of hell are in yonder rocks. Move, 
you slaves—move!” roared the voice of 
the captain. 

“Row, you whelps! Row!” bellowed 
the under-officers, plying their lash yet 
harder. 

They would not move faster. Some of 
them hoped for Heaven. None of them 
feared that Hell would be much worse 
than their lot on earth. They pulled 
harder for an instant as the lash came 
closer; they relapsed into lazy dawdling 
with the oars the instant it was past. 

The voice of the captain, and the voices 
of the mates rose higher. Deadly fear 
was behind the curses they heaped upon 
their slaves. Faster fell the lash and 
faster. 

The wind hurtled through the shrouds, 
chilled the naked bodies of the rowers. 
They knew that worse chill awaited them 
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should the icy their 
No death could 


be worse than the torment of living. 


waters close over 


heads. They cared not. 
Back, back the wind drove them. Their 
drawn faces merely grinned at the black 
-rocks and the surging foam before their 
eyes as they pulled perfunctorily on the 
huge oars. 

They might not hope to escape. They 
were chained to the seats on which they 
sat. It was despair, not 
made them eager for the wreck. 


hope, which 


In that instant between the crushing 
of the oars and the final smash, a great 
bearded monster of a slave jerked the 
inner end of his broken from the 
who shared it. He jammed the 

wood under the chain which 
twisted about their bodies and the solid 
seats. With a mighty jerk he lifted up- 
The other two then comprehend- 


oar 
men 
heavy 


ward. 
ed his movement. 
were added to his. 


into their 


Two arms 
As the chains dug 
their 


strong 


waists faces drew in 














rHE EAGLE WAS OVERPOWERED AND SENT TO A DUNGEON, 


The gale swept down in the fullness 
The ship was whirled about 
like a cockle-shell. Sidewise, rocked in 
the trough of the foaming waves, it 
hurtled to its doom. 


of its fury. 


There was a splintering crash as the 
struck the cliffs. 
For an instant the bulky boat rebounded, 
sucked downward and outward too, by 
was lifted 
high once more and rushed broadside at 


oar-blades to starboard 


the receding wave. Then it 


the jagged granite. 


lines of pain, but they lifted the harder 
None stopped them. 
ralyzed now with 


The officers, pa- 
fear, were on their 
knees trying to recall prayers so long 
unused they were forgotten. They did 
not hear the jangling snap of the iron 
or see the men hastily dragging them- 
selves clear of the broken links. 

But others saw—a dozen snapped off 
oar handles were shoved between seats 
and chains—but too late. 


The storm abated. Two men lay side 
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by side upon a little ledge of rock. 
“We shall be stronger in a few hours,’ 
one spoke encouragingly. 
‘You saved me,” muttered the other. 
“T am your slave for life. Who are you?” 
“Tl am—or was—L[berhart Alderstein— 
men called me the ‘Eagle.’” 
ke * * Fr ‘ 
heart. 
God knows how it pains me to leave 


“My lady, you have won my 


your presence even for a day. Busi- 


ness, to my grief, requires my presence 


hence for a few days. I prithee, glad- 


den my voyage by the promise of your 
hand upon my return.” 

The Dove’s eyes were large with fear. 
little that this 


would not have his will. 


There was hope man 

‘That, my lord, I may not do. My 
heart is forever joined to him who lies 
in the tomb, God knows where.” 

“Fie!” 
the dead for you.” 

He argued, he pleaded. Then he blus- 
tered—and well she knew he could make 
his blustering good. For the warriors 
of the Eagle’s Nest were no longer of 
sufficient numbers and skill to deal with 
one of the sort their master had 
been. 

“My lady is cruel. Farewell, my lady. 
Our return shall be Methinks I! 
know many friends who would fain be- 
hold the beauties of this castle. No 
doubt they shall assist me to persuade 
my lady to change her mind.” 

He went off to collect his men. But 
first he went to the guestroom to adorn 
himself for the journey. Hardly had he 
disappeared from her presence when old 
Heinrich hobbled into the room. 


he laughed. “And what cares 


once 


soon. 


“What doth yon varlet here,” he 
hissed. 
“Ah, Heinrich, would that the count 


were here!” she wailed. “The duke de- 
sires to wed me. God knows I desire it 
not.” 

“You do well not to desire it,” hoarse- 
ly, fiercely, whispered the old servitor. 
“He is your husband’s uncle and mur- 
derer! Only this day have I seen him. 
My fingers have ached for his throat 
ever since. Would heaven I were the 
man of yore. I would have ‘better satis- 
faction of his death. But be assured he 
will not pester with the foul breath of 





his attentions again. 








He leaves not this 
house alive.” 

“Heinrich!” she cried, shocked by his 
harsh earnestness. “What do you mean?” 

“The oubliette, my lady. There is a 
fair trap. This day have I made sure 
that the rust 
hinges. In there—belike—he will repent 


no longer prevents the 
him of his sins.” 

“Nay, Heinrich—it is a foul way to 
deal with We must forgive 
our enemies.” 

“Forgiveness is not for such as him. 
Adieu, my lady. I must 
be at hand to release the engine.” 

“Heinrich! But he was 


an enemy. 


He goes soon. 


Heinrich!” 
gone. 

A moment she stood wavering. For 
the first time in her life the temptation 
was strong to resort to means of vio- 
lence. Vengeance for her husband’s 
death—release from the forced atten- 
tions of the villain who had murdered 
him—should she throw away her oppor- 
tunity? 

“Vengeance is mine,” the words she 
had long urged upon her children, and 
before upon her husband, now surged 
up within her own soul. “Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.” 

The habit of mind of her life—the 
habit with which she had been born out 
of season in that world of violence—pre- 
Her thoughts came quickly. Her 
sympathy with the fierce old warrior 
who had been with her husband to his 
end was too great to let him suffer for 
his plans of vengeance. She could not 
warn the enemy of his danger. 

Swiftly she ran to the room where her 
sons were receiving their lessons in the 
vague art of reading letters. She called 
them to hasten. 

“The duke goes to the village,” she 
said. “You shall be his escort of honor 
beyond the castle walls.” 

The duke beamed bold thanks for the 
sign of favor. 

“A pretty thought,” he laughed. “Right 
bravely they shall guard me, I trow. 
’Tis a fair omen they will guard me again 
when old age shall have sapped the 
strength of my own good arms.” 

She shuddered as the two boys went 
with him over a trap that would have 
plunged him into unknown depths: of 


vailed. 
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darkness had Heinrich dared to spring 
it. She had half feared the old man’s 
hate for his enemy would outweigh his 
love for his late master’s sons. 


* * * * 
The duke returned. With him he had 
brought a larger retinue. They took 


possession of the castle as by right. 

“And now, fair lady, I claim thy hand,” 
he smiled. It was a hard, cruel smile 
that thinly veiled the purpose to have 
his way whether she would or no. 

She shrank back from him. 

“*Tis a coy dove,’ he laughed harsh- 
ly—‘“Methinks I like it better thus.” 

From below came sounds of revelry 
such as had not been in those halls since 
the time when they profaned a death- 
chamber. It was the duke’s men making 
merry with his soon-to-be-possessed prop- 
erty. 
a run. 


The frghtened servants obeyed at 

In secret corners they muttered 
helpless imprecations. 

“Come,” said the man more sternly— 
“Have done with this play. We delay 
the pleasure of my good men.” 

Still she shrank farther into the corner 
of the room. He advanced toward her. 

Then he paused. A strange note had 
come into the boisterous racket in the 
hall beneath. She, recognized it. 
There was the blaring of a trumpet out- 


too, 


side—the clanking of hastily donned ar- 


mor and of spears grasped hurriedly 
within. 

The duke turned on his heel and 
stalked below. 

The sound arose to a bedlam—hot 


curses—steaming groans and_ grunts. 
Above it arose the voice of the duke. 

“The Fool that I was to sell 
you! Now I shall do what I should have 
done then!” 


devil! 


The shouts died—only the swift clash 
of steel sounded through the vast corri- 


dors. The Dove sank trembling—afraid 
to go to see what manner of thing 
might be going on. 


“Aye!” 
in a shout of triumph. 
wert to sell me. Fool thou wert to let 
my swollen heal themselves. 
Now—fool—perish for thy folly.” 

Hardly could she believe that her ears 


It was another voice that rose 


“cc 


Aye! Fool thou 


wounds 


deceived her not. Her strength was 
scarce sufficient to lift her from her 
chair. She staggered forward toward 


the gallery—she stared, still unbelieving, 
as he tore up the winding stairs and 
clasped her in his arms. 

“My dove—my dove—the Eagle is 
here again. God grant he may stay in 
what shall remain forevermore a fastness 
of peace—the nest of the Dove.” 








Billion of Dollars Praises Film. 


At a recent meeting of the 


3oard of Managers of the New York Association 


for Improving the Condition of the Poor, commendation was expressed over “The 


Other Half,” Thanhouser’s film depicting East Side conditions. 


The commendation 


came from a billion dollars of wealth, represented by the following: 


3arbey, Henry G. 
Blagden, George 

Bliss, Cornelius N., Jr. 
3rewster, George S. 
3urlingham, Charles C. 
Chisholm, B. Ogden 
Cutting, R. Bayard 
Cutting, R. Fulton 
Delano, Eugene 
Farrand, Livingston, M. D. 
Greenough, John 

Hill, Frederick Trevor 
Kirkbride, Franklin B. 
Milbank, Albert G. 


Minturn, Robert Shaw 
Moore, Frederic P. 
Nicholas, Acosta 
Opdycke, Leonard E. 
Pinchot, Amos R. E. 
Pyne, Percy R. 

Robbins, Harry Pelham 
Seligman, DeWitt J. 
Sheldon, James 

Smith, T. Franklin, M. D. 
Straight, Willard D. 

Van Ingen, Philip, M. D. 
Ward, John Seeley 
Williams, Linslay R., M. D. 


Wisner, Charles 
It was the most moneyed gathering to ever give praise for a motion picture 
film—and a film at that, which was mentioned disparagingly in a recent New York 


newspaper “crusade.” 
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Lafite... ..Jack Nelson 
Lafite’s Daughte) Mabel Emerson 


General Packinghain. 
Robarts 
Vrs. 
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Hk hot, dusty turnpike, leading to 

Nashville on the Cumberland from 

the south, lay like a great, white, 
winding snake beneath a blazing noonday 
sun. ‘The blistering heat had driven all 
living things to shelter and there was no 
sign of a wayfarer save one lonely rider, 
slowly coming down the road, astride a 
large, black The man sat strong 
and erect, with force of character and de- 
termination written all over his pleasing 
but rather homely face. He did not seem 
to mind the intense heat of the day, and 
there was a strange yet agreeable har- 
mony between the big, stalwart horse, ap- 
parently impervious to the enervating in- 
fluences of the day, and the gracefully 
poised head and commanding figure of the 
man. 


horse. 


“The longest road, even, must lead to 
somewhere,” mused the rider, “and in yon- 
der city we shall tempt the whims of Prov- 
idence, my good Nigra. There we will 
survive or perish, you and I, with Do and 
Dare as our watchword.” Then he gently 
patted the horse which he had addressed 
by the name of Nigra, while the intelli- 
gent animal stepped up a little more briskly 
as though in appreciation of the caress. 

It was in the summer of 1790, and the 
rider was none other than Andrew Jackson, 
who afterward became one of our coun- 
try’s bravest soldiers and most popular 
presidents. Jackson was at this time 23 
years of age; he was born in an humble 
log cabin on the line between North and 
South Carolina, on March 15, 1767. His 
parents had been wretchedly poor, but the 


Jacksons at Waxhaw Settlement had al- 


A. Miller 


ways been known as people of honor and 
Andrew’s father died before the 
lad was born, and as a youngster he was 
deprived of nearly all the little education 
The 
drudgery of the farm left him little time 
for study. 
Jackson 


integrity. 


which so small a settlement afforded. 


At the age of thirteen young 
with the 
army, having even at that early time con- 
ceived a deep-seated hatred for what he 
then regarded the British propaganda of 
coercion and greed, and which had culmi- 
nated in the Declaration of Independence 
just fourteen years before the opening of 
this narrative. Young Jackson gave early 
evidence of his intrepidity as a fighter, and 


enlisted Revolutionary 


none were known among all his playmates 
or associates who had ever bested him in 
a personal encounter. Shortly after join- 
ing the army he was captured as a prisoner 
of war at Hanging Rock, where a British 
minor officer commanded the boy to clean 
his boots for him. Andrew refused and 
was brutally beaten for his stubbornness. 

“You may kill me,” he shouted at the 
officer, “but as an American I will never 
condescend to be a servant for even the 
most exalted personage in England, much 
less an inflated subaltern.” 

While in prison young Jackson was taken 
ill with the smallpox and was at the point 
of death when his good mother succeeded 
in having him released. She nursed and 
cared for him until his health was fully 
restored, and then she followed the boy’s 
father into the Land of Everlasting Rest, 
leaving her son an orphan without a rela- 
tive on earth. 

After the close of the Revolution he 
took up the study of law in a desultory 
way while earning his living at menial toil, 
until he reached the age of twenty-one, 
when he realized that it was time to strike 
out for the solution of the more serious 
problems in life. 


Thus we find him on his way to Nash- 
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ville on the Cumberland, where he had 
chosen to take up the practice of law and 
demonstrate his ability to succeed by forg- 
ing his way to fame and glory. His pros- 
pective arrival had been duly heralded 
among the citizens of the town, for he 
had been appointed district attorney, a po- 
sition which had never netted the incum- 
bent more than a meagre subsistence in 
those days, and was therefore an office 
not much sought after. He had deter- 
mined to conduct a private law practice 





“Well! Well! 
answered Harker, the town crier. 


Don’t you know, Bob?” 
“There’s 
a new district attorney a-comin’ to town, 
and they say as he’s a dandy all right.” 

“Huh!” responded Rasty, the butcher’s 
boy; “hope he’ll not carry an ear trumpet 
and drink gin like old man {Thompson did 
before we had to ship him.” 

All of which went to show that Nash- 
ville on the Cumberland was an exacting 
and a critical community. 

When Jackson rode up to the historic 
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“TI SHALL SEND A BULLET THROUGH THAT BUTTON ON YOUR COAT.” 


in conjunction with his official duties and 
thus materially add to his income. 

Congregated in front of the little, old 
courthouse of the town were all the wits, 
wights and wags of that 2urg, ever ready 
to pass criticism in praise or censure, as 
the case might demand, upon the new 
arrival, who was as yet an utter stranger 
to them. 

“What's all the commotion about?” 
queried little Bob Middleton, the new post- 
master, who had just appeared upon the 
scene with his usual tardiness. 


little courthouse a hush fell upon the con- 
gregated gossips, for they saw at a glance 
that the new district attorney was a man 
not to be trifled with. Notwithstanding 
this impression, 2ne husky young fellow 
who had evidently made up his mind to 
try out the newcomer, flung a pebble at 
Jackson’s horse, causing it to rear and 
plunge. Young Jackson quietly dismounted 
and gave the offending wight a sound 
thrashing, while the spectators applauded 
vigorously. This at 


once established his 
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JACKSON MOVED THE BUTTON. 


reputation for pugnacity and he was left 
severely alone after that. 

At the outset of his career Jackson won 
the respect and admiration of his associates 
and many incidents could be chronicled of 
his bold and daring prowess as a lawyer, 
how intensely he detested sham and pre- 
tense and soon wrought order out of chaos. 
Where kindness 


was ever ready with force. 


and mediation failed he 
Never under 
any circumstances did he show personal 
fear; without regard to consequences he 
would undertake to whip a regiment as 
quickly as a single antagonist. He was 
absolutely honest in his dealings with all 
and 


strong in his likes and dislikes. He 


men, enthusiastically patriotic, very 
was 
ever ready to protect a friend to the limit, 
while an enemy became the object of his 
It was not unusual for 
him to go to great extremes in visiting 
offender. With 
these attributes it was not surprising that 
the young lawyer became the idol of his 


countrymen. 


implacable hatred. 


his vengeance upon an 


When Jackson arrived at Nashville on 
the Cumberland he went to board at the 
hostelry of Madam Robarts, the young and 
beautiful of Colonel Robarts, a 
drunken and worthless officer of the Rev- 
olutionary army. She was a woman of re- 
finement and good breeding, but under the 
domination of her inconsiderate and cruel 
husband she became a slave and a drudge, 
in order to provide for the lazy and dom- 
ineering soldier who failed utterly to con- 
tribute to her support. 

When young Jackson came upon the 
scene, he soon took the belligerent Colonel 
in hand and compelled him to show his 


wife 


wife more respect, consideration and cour- 
The lady, however, had learned to 
hate her husband so thoroughly that a 
reconciliation became impossible and the 
Colonel finally left Nashville in mortal 
fear of the new district attorney, whose 
mailed hand had so thoroughly subjugated 
him. 

After Colonel Robarts had departed, 
there sprung up between the deserted wife 


tesy. 
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and the young lawyer a feeling of the 
deepest veneration and affection, which 
soon culminated in love. The young woman 
determined to free herself from the hus- 
band who had decamped, and one morn- 
ing Mrs. Phelps, one of her most observ- 
ing neighbors, saw the boarding-house 
keeper emerge from her home in holiday 
attire. At the curb stood faithful 
“Dobbin,” hitched to a_ buggy, 

equipped for a trip across country. 

“Whither are you bound so early this 
morning, Madam Robarts?” 
little. Madam Phelps. 

“Oh, I’m a-goin’ to Caroliny to git a 
divorce,” airily responded the lady ad- 
dressed. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Mrs. Phelps. “I'll 
wager a farthin’ or two that Mister Jack- 
son will not be opposin’ that move.” 

Mrs. Robarts smiled as she continued 
on her way. 

After a year Jackson, by diligent effort, 
had acquired a lucrative practice and estab- 
lished an enviable record as district attor- 
ney. He was already being mentioned as 
a possible candidate for Congress, but 
speedily discouraged this “boom” in his 
behalf, for he had aimed higher and was 
looking for larger game. Just about this 
time there occurred many of the historical 
Indian uprisings which kept the people in 
many parts of the Union in perpetual fear 
and the Government correspondingly busy, 
especially in view of the fact that England, 
their erstwhile Revolutionary enemy, was 
surreptitiously rendering aid and comfort 
to the redmen in making the task of the 
white settlers in the new fatherland so 
much harder. 

Jackson had been an able adviser to the 
“Government in handling the situation, and 
one morning, upon arriving at his office, 
he found the 
awaiting him: 
Andrew Jackson, 

Nashville on the Cumberland. 
Sir :— 

You have been appointed 
Militia for the District of Cumberland, 
appointment to take effect at once. 


For the Governor, 
Amos Lez, 


old 


fully 


chirped the 


following communication 


Major General of 


said 


Secretary. 
With patriotic fervor the young lawyer 
accepted the commission and became major 
general of the militia. 
A fortnight after his -appointment the 


engagement of young Jackson to the win- 
some Madam Robarts was announced. This 
news was received with great favor and 
acclaim by the community, for both young 
people were greatly beloved and immensely 
popular wherever they were known. There 
was one, however, who did not view the 
forthcoming nuptials with much complai- 
sance. This was Colonel, otherwise known 
as “Deadshot,” Dickinson. This gentleman 
had also thought very favorably of the 
sprightly divorcee, and when he found she 
had capitulated to the plea of young Jack- 
son, his rage knew no bounds. 

Meeting Jackson on the street one day 
he stepped up to the young man and sneer- 
ingly exclaimed: 

“Jackson, you have won Madam Robarts, 
the woman I had chosen for my wife. 
Your engagement, as a consequence, dis- 
pleases me and I now challenge you to a 
duel.” 

“The challenge, sir, is accepted,” 
swered Jackson laconically. 

“You are a great bully,” cried Dickin- 
son, highly exasperated at the young law- 
yer’s coolness, “but I cannot doubt your 
courage. Now, sir, mark what I tell you. 
I am a dead shot, as you perhaps have 
heard, and I shall enjoy the great pleasure 
of killing you by sending a bullet through 
that button upon your coat.” 

Before the duel fought, however, 
Jackson was obliged to show his great per- 
sonal valor, for one day an ambush had 
been prepared for him by Colonel Robarts, 
and Jackson, with only a small bodyguard, 
was surprised on a lonely country road by 


an- 


was 


a force five times as large as his own. 
After a bloody encounter Jackson emerged 
from the fray uninjured and victorious, 
while Robarts was compelled to flee from 
the country, so great was the wrath and 
indignation of the people when they heard 
of his cowardly attack. 

On the morning of the day set for his en- 
Colonel 
Jackson deliberated seriously on the prob- 
He 


underestimate 


counter with Dickinson young 


lems which confronted him. was 


to the 
skill of his opponent and the latter’s threat 


shrewd: enough not 
to single out the button as his target im- 
pressed him vividly. Colonel 
Dickinson was not prone to idle boasting, 


He knew 
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but Jackson was resourceful, so he sought 
off the 
pointed 


the seclusion of his room and cut 


button to which Dickinson had 


when he made his threat. Then he sewed 
it on higher up on his coat. 

he duel proved to be a memorable one, 
and spectators and seconds long remem- 
bered the grim determination of the con- 
testants and the sanguinary result of the 
meeting of these brave and desperate men. 
True to his threat, Dickinson aimed at the 
The 
bullet tore a deep wound in young Jack- 


button on Jackson’s coat and hit it. 


soldier reso- 
repressed all evidence of pain, for 


son's breast, but the brave 
lutely 
he did not wish to give his opponent the 
satisfaction of knowing that his bullet had 
sped true Returning the fire, Jackson 
killed his adversary with the first shot out 
of his revolver, for he was likewise a 
marksman of unerring precision. 

The injury received in this encounter in- 
capacitated Jackson for a long time; it 
was at first believed that his injury would 
prove fatal, but the rugged constitution and 
great courage of the fighter finally won the 


victory over the Grim Reaper. 


Jackson shortly afterward married 
\Mladam Robarts and he proved as devoted 
and gallant a husband as he was a sol- 


dier, for, added to his many fine traits of 
character, he always showed great respect 
and veneration for the opposite sex. Being 
a man of absolute moral purity, just and 
far-seeing at all times, and ever acting with 
deliberation and calm consideration, it was 
not to be marveled at that “Old Hickory,” 
as they called him later on in life, en- 
deared himself to all with whom he came 
in contact. 

While Jackson was still carrying his arm 
in a sling there was delivered to him one 
morning a message which was perhaps the 
greatest creation of a 
future which now stands pre-eminent and 
unequaled on the pages of American his- 


tory. The major-general of militia was 


instrument in the 


seated in his office leisurely blowing clouds 
of smoke toward the ceiling and toying 
with a cigar, held in the hand which was 
not out of commission, when a Government 
messenger brought him the long, official- 
looking envelope which meant so much to 


the ambitious young man. 








Tearing it open he read as follows: 
Maj. 


Gen. Andrew Jackson, 
Nashville on the Cumberland. 
Sir:— 
Gather 
Orleans to 


command at once and New 
meet British. 
For the Secretary of War, 


Evrias SpraGue, Secretary. 
It did not take Jackson long to muster 
his military 


hurry to 


forces and he was soon en 
route to the relief of New Orleans with 
the good wishes of his fellow townsmen. 
While on the march, political events trans- 
pired would have made his cam- 
paign unnecessary had the means of com- 
munication of the present time existed dur- 
ing those turbulent days. 

Shortly after Jackson had departed the 
English and American Commissioners met 
at Ghent and agreed upon terms for estab- 
lishing peace between the two countries. 
3oth sides had come to a realization of 
the uselessness of a war which had seemed 
inevitable because of a mistaken idea of 
patriotism and acrimonious stubbornness 
which had inflamed the minds of thinking 
men. 

When the futility of it all had dawned 
upon them through the dark clouds of dis- 
cord and hatred, and when the great cost 
and sacrifice of human life at last had be- 
come apparent to them in all its hideous- 
ness, their eyes saw more clearly the wrong 
of continuing the conflict. The declaration 
of peace had left both countries in exactly 
the same position they had been in before 
the war, as regarded the great questions 
at issue; and yet the news of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities was received with equal 
New Or- 
was at this time a city of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants and was then, 
as now, the center of the great cotton 
trade, commanding the navigation of the 
Mississippi River. The importance of the city 
as a port of the South was readily appre- 
ciated, and if captured would have proved 
an irreparable loss to American progress. 

Even while the news from Ghent was 
being haled with many jollifications along 
the eastern seacoast, the English, under 
General Edward Packenham, had embarked 
in boats one cold and stormy day and were 
being rowed toward the great southern 
seaport for the purpose of storming and 
capturing the city. 

General Jackson had been summoned to 
take charge of the defense of the city. 


which 


joy and glee by both countries. 
leans 
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The soldiers had abundant faith and coni- 
dence in their leader and everything oper- 
ated in favor of the intrepid commander 
while on his way to New Orleans. Sir 
Packenham likewise was full of 

courage, having arrived fresh 
from his triumphs in the Peninsula. He 
had been secretly apprised of the fact that 
Jackson was rushing to the defense of New 
Orleans, but with overweaning egotism and 
bull-dog confidence he refused to regard 
Jackson’s campaign seriously. 

When the latter was almost within hal- 
ing distance of New Orleans, Jean Lafite, 
a notorious brigand and pirate, sent a mes- 
senger to Jackson offering his services to 
the patriot army if he were promised im- 
munity from punishment for his many 
depredations. General Jackson refused to 
commit himself upon the question of im- 
munity and advised Lafite accordingly, 
pointing out to him, however, his duty 
toward his country. 

General Packenham, hearing of Jack- 
refusal to grant 


Edward 
dauntless 


son’s the notorious ma- 


rauder immunity, sent the latter a message 


JACKSON SHORTLY 
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promising not only a pardon but a thou- 
sand pounds bonus as a reward if he would 
join the invading forces. When Lafite 
brought General Packenham’s offer to his 
men he was surprised to find that they 
voted almost unanimously to support Jack- 
son. Subsequently, when Lafite and his 
forces presented themselves to the Ameri- 
can commander, the brigand 
General Jackson as follows: 


addressed 


“Sir, my men have unanimously agreed 
to support the Union, and I therefore 
cheerfully tender you our services in the 
defense of New Orleans.” 

“Your country needs you, Lafite,”’ re- 
sponded Jackson, “and in her hours of 
need you should not desert her, irrespec- 
tive of your previous condition of servi- 
tude. As to the immunity you have asked 
for, I can promise you nothing; that will 
be considered later.” 

“We shall do our duty, General, and will 
crave your consideration at a later time, 
when, let us _ hope, shall 
perched upon our answered 
Lafite. 


victory have 


banners,” 


MARRIED MADAM ROBARTS 
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These were the last words of the famous 
brigand, for in the engagement which fol- 
killed, 
for the Union flag. 
the Throne of Judgment of the Great 
Maker, the Merciful One no doubt granted 


lowed he was fighting valorously 


and bravely Before 


his soul such absolution as the only honor- 
able act of his final years merited. 
Previous to the opening of hostilities at 
New Mrs. General Jackson and 
her mother determined to go to the scene 


Orleans, 


of impending hostilities where their subse- 


quent arrival was a matter of great con- 


cern to the General, for he feared for their 
safety in the event of a defeat at the hands 
of the British. With his 
solicitude Jackson at last managed to quar- 


usual care and 
ter them at a safe distance, and when this 
had 


to his duty with a lighter heart, ready to 


been accomplished he went forward 
achieve the victory which was destined to 
emblazon his name in the history of his 
country forever. 

His line of defense was over half a mile 
in length. The Mississippi River covered 
his right flank, while to his left was an 
impassable swamp and jungle. Along his 
front ran a deep, broad ditch, topped by 
ramparts composed of bales of cotton. 
This was an unusually impregnable posi- 
tion where the encamped soldiers anxiously 
awaited the charge of the enemy. 

The eighth of 


crisp and clear. 


January, 1826, dawned 
With the first gray streaks 
of morning the British, over six thousand 
strong, made a concerted attack upon the 
Union forces. Dressed in bright scarlet 
uniforms they presented an imposing sight 
as they swiftly rushed to the attack. 


Union guns, mounted 


The 


upon the bastion, 


belched forth a merciless fire of grape and 


round shot, mowing down men of intrepid 
courage and bravery, but the onslaught of 
the attacking forces did not abate, for the 
British had been sated with victories and 
refused to entertain thoughts of the con- 
tingency of a repulse. 

On through the hail of bullets rushed 
the gallant band in scarlet, men falling in 
their tracks by the score. By sheer tenac- 


ity and valor they finally reached the 


works. They had planned to 


ramparts 


\merican 
within, to 
In the ab- 
sence of scaling-ladders the men mounted 


scale the and, once 


trust to their deadly bayonets. 


others shoulders and thus some of 
them succeeded in entering the works. But 
here the strategy of General Jackson was 
again manifested for he had ably reckoned 
on this exact contingency. 


each 


As the men were singly passed over the 
ramparts the trained patriot sharp-shooters 
picked them off like flies and they dropped 
back outside of the breastworks. All the 
while a withering fire of bullets streamed 
from the fatal parapet, swiftly decimating 
the advancing army below. It was a car- 
nage too frightful to relate in detail. Gen- 
eral Packenham fell mortally wounded and 
all the glory of his past conquests was like 
useless dross in the final moment of calam- 
ity when the great man, flushed with the 
vanity of impregnability, died like a com- 
mon soldier. Inflated with the conscious- 
ness of achievement and success, Sir Ed- 
ward Packenham, like a great many erring 
humans, suffered defeat and death through 
his own haughty contempt for an adver- 
sary whose strength he had never meas- 
ured and absolutely underestimated ; whose 
reputation he deemed entirely unworthy of 
the consideration of a general of his, 
Packenham’s, prowess. Thus he fell in all 
his greatness, the victim of his own folly. 
Sic Semper Gloria Mundi! And so, with 
the unending caravan, he passed the eter- 
nal portals with 
“The wise and the foolish, the guilty and 

just, 

Who’ve quietly mingled their bones with 
the dust.” 

General Jackson received the praises of 
his country with becoming modesty and 
With him the victory soon became 
a closed incident, for it was but a mile- 
stone in the career he had mapped out, 
Lat for which he nevertheless thanked God 
devoutly. 

“We should not dream too much of the 
past,” he often said, “for we are inclined 
to oversleep in the present at the expense 
of advantagtous opportunities.” 

Shortly before the death of Lafite in the 
defense of New Orleans the irrepressible 
and treacherous Robarts, who had become 
a spy and a traitor to his country, partici- 
pating with the enemy in a campaign of 
Guerilla warfare against his former com- 
panions in arms led an attack on General 
Jackson’s outposts, but the engagement 


grace. 
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LAFITE WROTE OFFERING HIS SERVICES. 


proved of brief duration for Lafite and his 
men easily defeated the traitor, who was 
instantly killed by a bullet which penetrated 
his heart. 

With noble human pity and piety the 
General and his wife interred the err- 
ing adventurer’s remains beneath the weep- 
ing willows where he fell, and marked his 
grave with a simple rustic cross. 

General Jackson’s victory at New Or- 
leans proved the culminating engagement 
of this regrettable war, for soon thereafter 
the news of the peace agreement became 
known everywhere throughout the land. 
The courage and bravery of the soldiers 
of both countries, during these trying 
times, were much glorified, but back of it 
all loomed the horrible specter “Grim Vis- 
aged War,” with its awful sacrifices; a 
demon whose sinister prowess is sadly out 
of harmony with civilization and advanced 
thought, and who should be excoriated for 
all time to come and branded as a relic 
of barbarism, brutality and ignorance. 

It was a war of folly and wickedness the 


like of which no future generation in 
America or England shall ever again wit- 
ness. Amid the great brotherhood of the 
English speaking world the natural ties 
which bind our glorious republic to her 
great.mother country will remain unsun- 
dered. With fortitude and a spirit of 
progression we will all strive for the great 
good of our common humanity and its ad- 
vancement, so that we _ shall become 
stronger, brighter and better as each gen- 
eration in turn passes the portals of the 
eternal, everlasting years. 

The fourth day of July, 1826, just fifty 
years after the signing of the declaration 
of independence, was indeed a day of jubi- 
lation throughqut the land. It was the 
day when America seriously began her 
wonderful career as the land of true liberty 
and freedom; the day when the pages of 
history were first emblazoned with the name 
of Andrew Jackson—the citizen, the sol- 
dier, the statesman, the man among men, 
who was ever the idol and paragon of his 
countrymen because he lived a life of 
truth, bravery, honor and chivalry. 
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HIN Maggie Sullivan opened her 
eyes to the world’s light in the 


congested tenement, her fond 
mother’s first exclamation was, “She’s a 
born lady.” These words proved pro- 


phetic for the baby at once proceeded to 


assert her taste for riches by striving to 


dismember the diamond-studded fob from 
the watch Even at this 
early age laces, jewelry and fine clothes 


doctor’s chain. 
were the object of her baby admiration 
and delight. 
only things that would quiet the crys of 
Maggie, and again the mother proudly as- 
serted, “I said she’s a born lady.” ‘The tin 
spoons that had satisfied the five other Sul- 
livans, would not please the fastidious taste 
of the baby girl. Persistently she shoved 
the spoon from her, until one day while 
visiting Mrs. O’Hare, the natured 


Accordingly, these were the 


good 
housewife gave Maggie a silver 
which she refused to deliver upon depart- 
ure, 

“Oh, let her keep it,” pleaded Mrs. Sulli- 
van. “It’s the only spoon she’s taken a 
fancy to. She won’t have a tin one.” 

“But it’s one of my wedding presents,” 
put in Mrs. O’Hare. 

“And what of that?” added the indulgent 
mother. 


spoon, 


“It’s not too good for my Maggie. 
She’s a born lady, I tell you,” and the su- 
perior air of Mrs. Sullivan left no room 
for further argument. 

Accordingly, the baby girl left with a 
silver spoon, which was her treasured toy 
and constant companion. 

Even while a little tot, Maggie exhibited 
ideas of dress that fairly revolutionized her 
home and the neighborhood. She would 


not wear plain clothes. She must have 
laces and ruffles and ribbons. Somehow 
her desires and demands were accom- 


plished, though her brothers protested at 
being neglected and the father stormed at 
Yet when little Maggie stood 
before the family in her pretty clothes and 
exhibited that coquetry so natural to her, 


the expense. 
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they all gave her lavish admiration, for- 
getful of the personal cost. 

On the streets, among the children, she 
was at first a tyrant, ordering them about 
with audacious whims. When finally she 
had brought them under her subjection, she 
was no less than queen over them all. They 
her, her, and fol- 
lowed her generalship. 

On one occasion, when Billy, the tough 
of the neighborhood, pulled Maggie’s rib- 
bon off her pigtail plait and ran down the 


worshipped consulted 


street, the girl demanded that he bring 
it back. 

“Not me. You must come for it,” he as- 
serted. 


“I won't. You bring that ribbon to me,” 
and she stamped her foot and her eyes 
flashed. 

Some of the children pleaded with Billy, 
but all to no purpose. 

“If you don’t bring me that ribbon, I'll 
never speak to you again,” threatened the 
girl, 

“T don’t care,” he laughed. 

Maggie eyed him for a second and with 
a toss of her head said, haughtily, “In the 
future we are strangers,’ and turned on 
her heels. 

Billy, tough, was speechless. A 
strange horror was born in the boy who 
knew no fear. Quickly he ran after the 
girl saying in an apologetic tone, “Here’s 
your ribbon, Maggie.” 


the 


“Thank you, Billy,” came the smiling re- 
sponse. From that moment he appointed 
himself champion for Maggie Sullivan and 
was ready to fight her cause to the end 
of time. In her youthful days, Bifly proved 
his strength and protection on several oc- 
casions, but the Queen of the neighbor- 
hood had higher aspirations than a street 
vender’s son. 

At the school, Maggie Sullivan became 
the pet of the teachers. Her clothes, her 
wit and superior airs carried her through 
her classes where her knowledge failed. 














































Here again her dominant sway was felt, 
and again her mother ejaculated with 
pride, ‘“She’s a born lady.” 

Of course Maggie could not finish her 
schooling; she had to become a wage 
earner. In this the girl of sixteen had 
aspirations entirely out of her sphere. She 
did not intend to follow in the footsteps 
of her mother as a washerwoman; she put 
her foot squarely down on that. Nor 
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“I’m going into society,” came the lofty 
answer. “I’m a born lady, as you know, 
and I’ll prove it.” 

The father’s eyes flashed and_ the 
mother’s bosom swelled with pride. “Didn’t 
[ say so the very day you was born,” she 
exclaimed. “That you are, Maggie, and a 
big hit you'll make in society. That’s 
where you belong and good luck to you.” 

So did Maggie Sullivan step into a new 
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“T WILL CUT IT OFF FOR YOUR SAKE.” 


would she consent to drudge her life away 
in the near-by factory. 

“T will lose my good complexion,” she 
complained. “I can’t wear fine clothes and 
the salary is too small.” 

Her parents opened their eyes in aston- 
ishment, but dared not oppose her. 

“You are a vain little wretch, too proud 
for your home,” cried Mr. Sullivan at last. 

“Indeed,” came the retort, with a rising 
inflection. 

“And what can you do, Maggie?” ques- 
tioned the mother humbly. “We are poor, 
working people. Where will you go?” 


world, which was ready to receive her. 
She became the scullery maid of Miss 
Smooth, who, with her brother, kept a 
beautiful establishment in the wealthy sec- 
tion of the city. Maggie was in her ele- 
ment; at last she was in society. 

She was dazzled by the elaborate fur- 
nishings, the handsome bric-a-brac, the 
beautiful china, and most of all by Daw- 
kins, the butler, with his broad expanse 
of shirt-front. Nor was Dawkins blind to 
the attractions of Maggie herself. Her 
saucy ways, her twinkling eyes, and even 
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her superior airs made him captive from 


the very first. 
While engaged in her kitchen duties, the 


relation between maid and butler waxed 


stronger and deeper until Dawkins was 


jealous of every tradesman who entered 


the house. He ordered off the iceman for 


lagging ; he pummeled the butcher for look- 


ing pleasant; he bodily ejected the baker 
for attempting to steal a kiss. All this 
pleased Maggie mightily. She knew she 
was a real society belle now, when a man 


“What 


section 


would the 

think, if 
“Oh, if they 
could only see what a swell house I live 


would fight for her 


people of the tenement 


they knew,” she pondered. 


in. 

It happened that this thought came into 
\Maggie’s head as she walked up the step- 
ladder with a pail of hot suds water and 
that simultaneously Dawkins entered, very 
The situation was too 
much for Maggie and instead of dropping 


close to the ladder. 
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the scrubbing brush from her right hand, 
she let fall the pail from her left hand, 
just as the butler paused beneath it. Such 
a drowning yell from Dawkins, such a cry 
of horror from Maggie, and such a splash 
and spill over the kitchen floor was never 
Smooth household. 
From her elevated position, the girl, con- 
and fearful, looked 
drenched butler, whose 

liked a 


expression brought words to Dawkins, as 


known before in the 


trite down on the 
clothes steamed 
human boiler. Something in her 
the two mute figures faced each other. 

“T will only take such a dousing from 
the girl I am to marry,” he said. “I mean 
to discharge at once any other maid.” 

“You don’t mean that you—” began Mag- 
gie, mournfully, while visions of the squal- 
or of the tenement and the shattering of 
her society dream passed rapidly before 
her. 

“T mean,” went on Dawkins, deliberately, 
“that if Maggie Sullivan is to be my wife, 
no one will be discharged.” 
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Her face wreathed in smiles, as_ she 
stammered, “Oh, Dawkins. I—you don’t 
mean that you really, that I—oh—’” 

“Yes, I do.” The butler looked happy 
for the first time, as he held out his arms 
towards her. 

“Of course I will,” cried Maggie joy- 
ously, almost falling off the ladder in her 
attempt to reach the man quickly. Despite 
the wetness of his clothes and the scrub- 
bing brush still clenched in her hand, the 
two embraced very tightly indeed and 
sealed the compact with several loud- 
sounding kisses. 

Thus was the dramatic proposal of Daw- 
kins to Maggie Sullivan. For a while the 
maid was quite satisfied with her entrance 
into society. Yet the more she looked at 
her gingham apron and her dust cap, the 
more she wished for pretty clothes like 
her mistress, Miss Smooth. The more she 
viewed the stove and the scrub-bucket, the 
more she wished to flee from the kitchen 
and entertain in the parlor. Maggie be- 
gan to feel that she was only on the brink 
of society; that she was like one standing 
by the sea, watching the restless waves 
longing to take a dip into its waters. Even 
Dawkins began to fret under his sweet- 
heart’s indifference of late. 

Now it happened that while this ro- 
mance of near-society was going on in the 
kitchen, another romance was being en- 
acted in the drawing room of the house- 
hold. Miss Smooth was indeed smitten 
with the latest arrival in musical circles— 
one, Bumski, whose pianistic abilities had 
placed him in high society. If making 
rapid ascent and descent on the piano keys; 
if softly trilling in bird-like fashion and 
pounding like a gatling-gun are charac- 
teristics of one’s musicianship, Bumski was 
indeed a wonder. By his sympathetic and 
heroic playing, he had won the hearts of 
all the ladies—old and young—who vied 
with each other to do him homage. He 
was courted and feted at private homes, 
while his concerts were crowded to the 
doors. His long hair, which cast a myster- 
ious shadow about his face, was no small 
cause for admiration from the lovelorn 
maidens. 

Chief among those who lionized the lat- 
est fad—Bumski—was Miss Smooth her- 
self. His music had opened a channel in 





her heart that had heretofore been closed. 
She wept, rejoiced, smiled, laughed and 
stormed as he interpreted these various 
temperaments on the keyboard. Nor was 
Bumski reluctant in returning this sym- 
pathy which he had created. He admired 
Miss Smooth as much as his spoiled nature 
would permit. 

This romance was progressing too seri- 
ously for the brother who, as a man of 
the world, saw the uncultured side of 
3umski. Fearing matters might proceed 
too rapidly, the brother felt cafled upon 
to put an end to the flirtation. 

“T always thought you a sensible girl,” 
he addressed his sister, “but this silly in- 
fatuation for the crazy pianist, who needs 
a hair-cut, is ridiculous.” 

“You have no musical soul, Fred,” dra- 
matically returned Miss Smooth. “You 
can’t understand.” 

“Perhaps not,’ came the quick retort, 
“but I know a fake from the real thing 
when it comes to a man.” 

Certainly Fred’s knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music was exceedingly limited. 
A jig or rag-time satisfied him, while any- 
thing bordering on the classic was nothing 
less than a conglomerate nonsense of stupid 
tones. 

Since there was no argument with his 
sister, Fred adopted another method. De- 
termining to disgust her with Bumski, he 
enlisted Maggie’s services. Purchasing a 
lot of feminine finery he promised the scul- 
lery maid a real dip into society with an 
introduction to the eminent pianist, Bum- 
ski, if she would try her arts to captivate 
the objectionable lover. Maggie was 
delighted. At last her wildest dream would 
be realized; she would have a real ap- 
pearance in real society. 

Arrayed in the evening gown with fine 
jewels, Maggie Sullivan looked like one of 
the New York “Four Hundred.” Her own 
mother would not have recognized her 
daughter. Dawkins told her that she sur- 
passed Miss Smooth, but Maggie neither 
saw the speaker nor heard the words. She 
was in the drawing room, not in the 
kitchen. The poor butler was heartbroken. 
“This social stunt has certainly affected 
her eyes and memory,” he bemoaned. 

When Bumski was introduced to Miss 
Sullivan, he held the same opinion as Daw- 
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kins, and immediately transferred his at- 
tentions from Miss Smooth to the new- 
comer. The brother was delighted; the 
sister was furious and longed for revenge. 

So cleverly did Maggie subject Bumski 
to her wishes that she grew bold enough 
to inform him that his long hair was the 
only thing she could not tolerate. 

“You must cut it off,” she demanded. 

“T can not. I’m a musician,” he cried 
tragically. 

“And does your music come out of your 
hair?” she ridiculed haughtily. 

“No, but—the public likes it and the 
young ladies adore it.” 

“Indeed!” Her tone was lofty. “And am 
| to be given no more consideration than 
the public and the ladies? Mr. Bumski, 
| bid you good night.” 

“Oh, no!” he protested, preventing her 
departure. “I will cut it off for your 
sake.” 

“How will I know it is done,” added the 
sly Maggie. 

“When I call tomorrow, it will be gone. 
It is because I love you that I sacrifice my 
hair.” 

In the background Miss Smooth groaned 
audibly. To think he meant to cut that 
adorable hair; that outward sign of his 
wonderful musical genius. Fred rejoiced 
and secretly commended Maggie for her 
cleverness. 

When the evening closed the scullery 
maid was consumed with joy at her social 
success. She was no longer watching the 
waves, but had enjoyed a dip into the for- 
bidden waters. The brother congratulated 
himself on the splendid outcome of his 
scheme. Surely his sister would now be 
disgusted with this shallow specimen of 
musical masculinity. Miss Smooth had 
other thoughts in her head at that time. 
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leeling that she had been insulted, she 
meant to retaliate fo the humiliation of 
Bumski. This she did when the pianist 
called the next day with a large bunch of 
flowers for his latest affinity, Miss Sulli- 
van. Without a word of warning, Miss 
Smooth conducted Bumski into the kitchen 
where Maggie was upon her knees scrub- 
bing the floor. 

“Here is your latest social conquest,” 
the mistress of the house informed the 
pianist. “You have at last found a mate 
in your proper sphere.” 

Bumski was bewildered, almost mad- 
dened. He ignored the beseeching eyes of 
the maid, and turning to Miss Smooth, he 
courteously offered her the flowers. She 
would have none of his attentions now. 
Dashing the flowers to the floor, she or- 
dered him from the house. As he made a 
hurried departure, he bewailed, “Ah, and 
all my hair—my biggest drawing card— 
gone—gone for a kitchen maid, and | 
thought her a duchess. What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

Disgusted and triumphant, Miss Smooth 
was cured of setimental musicians, though 
she would never have admitted it. 

Poor Maggie, still on her knees, was 
stunned by it all. Her dip into society was 
too short-lived. The rude awakening from 
the dream was an awful shock. “Where is 
Dawkins?” she sobbed; “I can’t afford to 
lose him now.” 

And just at that moment the sad-faced 
butler appeared on the scene, and seeing 
Maggie in distress, he forgot all about 
past grievances and took her to his heart 
again. The clever maid hugged him 
tighter than ever, determining that at least 
that much of society should not escape her 
again. 
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GAUMONT 


LL Paris, figuratively speaking, was 
A at the feet of Delilah, the voluptu- 

ous French beauty, who was the 
reigning sensation that season of the court 
of proud Louis XVI. In all the brilliant 
throng of beauties who served to make up 
Louis’ famed court gathering none could 
compare with Delilah. The King had 
sought one favorite after another, but each 
in turn had been discarded, until now, the 
fair Delilah reigned supreme. 

Her favors were ‘showered not alone 
upon her sovereign, however, for hundreds 
of other gallants of the court were fav- 
ored with her smiles and she bewitched 
every man to whom she was introduced. 
Her fame spread far beyond the city walls 
and became almost a household word 
throughout the kingdom. Wherever 
French was spoken apt phrases were coined 
and even new words invented, to sound the 
praises of the new beauty who went on 
breaking more and more hearts with each 
passing day. For be it known the ex- 
quisite Delilah was as fickle as she was 
beautiful, and her favorite of today was 
forgotten on the morrow, while a new 
lover took his place as her courtier for 
that moment. 

Her inconstancy soon became as_ well 
known as her beauty and haughtiness, and 
more than one young nobleman found life 
held no more for him once the smiles of 
his inamorata were turned upon another, 
and ended his miserable existence by sui- 
cide in one manner or another. 

News of the conquests of the beautiful 
courtesan came at last to the ears of Raoul 
Champlain, a cavalry officer in the King’s 
own regiment of six-foot dragoons. Hear- 
ing his comrades in service discussing the 
famous favorite of the King, Raoul w+ 
led by curiosity to seek a glimpse of her, 
though he never so much as dreamed of 
himself falling victim to her charms. Not 
even in his most fervid dreams dared he 
look so high as to imagine that a favorite 
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of King Louis XVI would condescend to 
look down upon so humble an officer as 
himself, a mere servant of the reigning 
monarch. Still, even the most humble may 
look upon so famous a personage, and 
Raoul looked eagerly forward to any duty 
which would summon him to the palace of 
the King, where as an escort of his mon- 
arch he would have a chance, himself un- 
observed, to glimpse the fair breaker of 
hearts. 

At last the day came when Raoul’s wish 
seemed near fulfillment for he was ordered 
with others of the regiment to the palace, 
there to guard the person of his King dur- 
ing a state reception. Dressed in his most 
elaborate uniform, arrayed in the gaudy 
regalia of the Royal Blues, Raoul surveyed 
his person in the long mirror which filled 
a panel of the corridor in the palace and 
could not but admit that the figure which 
gazed back at him from the glass was 
handsome enough to cause even a favorite 
like Delilah to look twice at so gallant an 
officer. “Perhaps she will even deign to 
glance toward me,” mused Raoul, as he 
awaited the order which should admit him 
to the ball room where the reception was 
to be held. 

Barely had Raoul, with seven others of 
the Royal Blues, been admitted to .he ball- 
room and taken their station near the door- 
way through which the King was to enter 
when he was attracted by a bevy of chat- 
tering ladies of the court. Slender, young 
Albert De Villefont, a brother officer and 
boon companion of Raoul’s, nudged him 
gently and pointed toward the group. “’Tis 
she,” he muttered, “the fair Delilah of 
whom we've heard so much.” 

Raoul turned swiftly round and was even 
guilty of a bold stare toward the radiant 
vision whom Albert pointed out. “Ye Gods, 
what a vision,” gasped Raoul. “’Tis not 
to be wondered at that she attracts all 
whom she encounters. What man would 
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not sell his very soul for love of one so 
fair?” 

“Ah, Raoul, you'll be the next victim of 
her charms, I fear,” laughed Albert. 

“Would that such luck might befall me,” 
panted Raoul, while he gazed, entranced, 
toward the beauty upon whom all eyes 
were now turned. 

The King entered the ballroom at that 
moment ‘and soon the vast hall was swarm- 
their brilliant wuni- 
forms, lords and nobles gaily chatting with 
the ladies of the court, and the room buzz- 
ing faintly with the many conversations 
in progress at one time. 


ing with courtiers in 


Relieved to a certain extent from his 
duties, Raoul wandered through the gay 
throng and suddenly came upon the lady 
Delilah just as she was sending away an- 
other courtier who has been paying her 
homage. 

Chancing to glance up at that moment 
Delilah beheld the robust, perfectly-formed, 
handsomely-groomed officer. Her lips part- 
ing in a dazzling smile, she addressed him 
thusly: “King Louis seems to have added 
some new and wonderfully attractive men 
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SIGNING THE BETROTHAL. 


to his favorite Royal Blues, for I note 
by your uniform, Monsieur, that you are 
one of that company and yet I cannot re- 
member having seen you at court before.” 

“You do me honor,” stuttered Raoul. 
“’Tis true I have been at court on few 
occasions, yet one cannot expect so fair a 
lady as yourself to note the coming and 
going of an humble soldier like myself.” 

“Say not so, Monsieur,” smiled Delilah. 
“Surely no woman could forget so striking 
a figure, once seen. Come over here, near 
me, and tell me from whence you come 
and how you like our court.” 

Quick to seize upon so cordial an invita- 
tion, and yet well nigh stupefied at his good 
fortune, Raoul approached Delilah and 
soon was engaged in low converse with 
her. The room being warm the two strolled 
out upon one of the wide balconies, which 
opened off from the ballroom, and soon 
Raoul was as deep in the toils as any of 
the other young men had been. 

Things went from bad to worse with 
Raoul, and he fell deeper and deeper into 
the snares which Delilah set for him. Every 
moment that could be taken from duty 
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found him in the company of his charmer 
and oftentimes he found excuses for ab- 
senting himself even from his duties. His 
days were spent in adoration of the beauti- 
ful woman to now so de- 
filled with 
Though Raoul had been 


whom he was 


voted, and his nights were 


dreams of her. 
engaged to a sweet-faced little maid, ere 
the 
Royal Blues, all memory of her was fast 


he left his home to take service in 
being erased from his mind under the in- 
fluence of the more fascinating Delilah. 

He was brought partially to his senses 
one day when he received a long letter 
from his mother, one paragraph of which 
contained the following: 

“Everything is in readiness for your wedding. 
Your betrothed 


” 
see you. 


and I are equally impatient to 

This message Raoul showed that after- 
noon to his new charmer and Delilah, after 
reading the letter, laughed bewitchingly, 
shook one finger playfully at h'm and de- 
clared “Thou shalt have no other goddesses 
before me.” Raoul laughed, too, and swore 
by everything he held sacred that none in 


all the kingdom could compare with her, 


POOR LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL, 
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and promised that, though he must visit 
his home shortly, he would quickly return. 

‘So completely was he now in the power 
of Delilah that, though he left for his home 
at the end of that very week, his thoughts 
were constantly in Paris with the King’s 
favorite. His mother and country sweet- 
heart warmly welcomed him and explained 
in detail the arrangements which had been 
made for the celebration of the wedding. 
their when 
Raoul calmly announced that there would 
be no wedding, and almost at the 
altar flouted the girl who had given her 
heart to him, and within the hour had re- 
turned to Paris. 


Imagine surprise, therefore, 


very 


Poor mother, brokenhearted by such un- 
becoming conduct on the part of an only 
son! Poor little country girl, suffering the 
pangs and woe of a woman who has loved 
not wisely but too well. The roses faded 
from her cheeks, the brightness left her 
eyes and from a radiant girl, just entering 
womanhood, she became, almost in a night, 
old and careworn. Her grief soon affected 
her very health and she was compelled to 
take to her bed. 


SWOONED WITH HUMILIATION. 
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the bewitched officer, meanwhile, gaily 
returned to Paris, delighted at so soon be- 
ing able to again seek the side of his 
charmer. Arriving in Paris without an- 
nouncing his return Raoul reported at the 
headquarters of his regiment, changed his 
travel stained raiment for the gorgeous uni- 
form of the Royal Blues, and at once set 
out for the home of Delilah. 

seing known to her servants, Raoul 
quickly gained an entrance to her parlor 
and, entering unannounced, was dum- 
founded to discover the beautiful Delilah 
in the arms of another man. The gasp of 
surprise, low as it was, which he muttered 
startled the occupants of the parlor and 
they turned toward him. Delilah laughed 
a gay little laugh as she saw who had en- 
tered—a laugh which seared the very soul 
of Raoul, for it seemed to mock and jeer 
at him. The man he instantly recognized. 
lt was none other than his brother officer 
and intimate friend, Albert De Villefont. 

Stung to the quick by the laughter of 
Delilah, Raoul flew into a passion, berated 
his divinity as a false and fickle woman, 
and his friend as a man not to be trusted 
or held longer as a friend. His brain tak- 
ing fire at the continued laughter of De- 
lilah and the loving glances she bestowed 
upon his one-time friend, Raoul drew off 
his gauntlet and, striding across the room, 
he used it to slap the face of De Ville- 
font. There could be but one outcome to 
such an insult—a duel. The details were 
quickly arranged and Raoul left the home 
of Delilah to seek his own quarters. 

\ll night long he tossed upon a sleepless 
bed. All night long his brain was whirling 
with memories of the scene which had 
confronted him when he entered the parlor 
of Delilah so unexpectedly. Poor fool that 
he was, he now began to understand for 
the first time the sort of woman he had 
allowed to bewitch him. False and heart- 
less to the core, as he now discovered her 
to be, she no longer held a charm for him. 
How little could the love or caresses of 
such a woman be compared with the sweet, 
pure love of such a maid as he had flouted. 
Ah, what a fool he had been! 

At early dawn De Villefont and Raoul 
Champlain met in a wood, where such lit- 
tle affairs of honor were often wont to be 
settled, and after the usual preliminaries 


to such an event the weapons were placed 
in the hands of the duelists and the fight 
began. At the end of another five minutes 
Raoul was led away by his seconds sorely 
wounded, while De Villefont had also to 
be cared for by his friends, though Raoul 
was by far the more seriously injured. 

While Raoul lay tossing and moaning on 
a bed of pain word came to him of the 
condition of affairs in his country home— 
news of his mother’s grief and shame over 
his harsh and even cruel treatment of his 
fiancée, and of the maid’s humiliation and 
illness, caused by that same heartless treat- 
ment. It can easily be imagined that these 
tidings went a long way toward showing 
the young man how hasty he had been. 

All thrcugh the night while he lay groan- 
ing with the pain of his wound he was 
troubled with visions of the grief he had 
caused. He saw again, in fancy, the fair 
maid whose love he had won. She had 
been faithful and true even when he left 
her society to take up service under his 
King, yet Delilah, the siren of the court, 
had been false and fickle during even his 
brief absence from the city. How differ- 
ent was the love of the two women! One 
was faithful and true, steadfast and sin- 
cere, while the other was fickle and faith- 
less, false and untrue. Yet he had left the 
maid who truly loved him for the one who 
had for the moment held him beneath her 
spell. He saw it all now. What a mis- 
take he had made. What a fool he had 
been. But, perhaps, he reasoned, it was 
not yet too late to repair the wrong he had 
done. He was through forever with De- 
lilah, he told himself, and immediately his 
wound permitted he would journey back 
to his country home and the broken 
hearted girl he had left behind him. He 
would seek to again win favor in her eyes, 
and never again should she have cause to 
regret her love, if only she would .once 
more bestow it upon him. 

By way of announcing his coming, and 
so perhaps preparing both his mother and 
his former sweetheart for his arrival, he 
inscribed the following message to his 
mother and forwarded it: 


*‘Madly did I act, and now how I suffer for 
it. I want to do all that I can to repair the 
evil I have wrought. I am returning to ask 
forgiveness,” 
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Raoul felt better the moment this mes- 
sage was started on its way, and by morn 
ing his condition had so much improved 
that he made haste to follow the message 
in person. 

So quickly were his preparations made 
and so hastily did he begin his journey that 
he arrived in the quiet little country village 
hours before the message could be deliv- 
ered and an answer returned. 

He was somewhat surprised when he 
reached his mother’s home to find all si- 
lent and still on the maternal threshold. 
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yond all doubt the death of some villager. 
They never rang in that mournful cadence 
except as a requiem for the dead. 

Then Raoul noted a little procession, in 
the distance, following a black-shrouded 
bier being bourne toward the church. The 
procession turned his way, and it was plain 
it would pass his home. Peering from the 
window he noted several former acquain- 
tances in the line and at last his mother, 
weeping and walking with bowed head be- 
side the bier. A terrible fear crept into 
the young man’s heart, and then, with a 
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HE FOUND DELILAH IN 


Entering the well remembered room he dis- 
covered it unoccupied, and a further search 
of the house failed to disclose his mother. 
She must have gone to the shops to do 
some marketing, or, perhaps, she was gos- 
siping with a neighor, reasoned Raoul. 
Stepping to the huge window which looked 
out upon the street he gazed out across 
the snow which was beginning to descend 
from a wintry sky. His reverie was dis- 
turbed by the solemn tolling of the bells in 
a distant church tower. The sad and 
mournful notes of the bells proclaimed be- 








THE ARMS OF ANOTHER. 


gasp, he realized the truth. The silent 
form, cold in death, carried on the bier 
was that of his fiancée, whose hea _ he had 
broken. 


* * * * * 7 * 


Months later Raoul and his mother were 
living together in Paris. They had taken 
lodgings near, the barracks in which the 
Royal Blue’s were quartered and were ap- 
parently happy together. The passage of 
time had wrought many changes in the two. 
The mother’s hair showed traces of gray, 
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“IT IS AN EYE FOR AN EYE, A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH.” 


while Raoul himself appeared more aged, 
and his face bore lines of sorrow and care. 

For a time, following their arrival in 
Raoul 


of sons, but the mother was grieved to 


Paris, had been the most devoted 
note that of late he had been absent from 
home more and more frequently, and that 
upon his return his breath gave proof that 
he had been drinking deeply. The mother 
was puzzled at first as to whether he had 
been attempting to drown his grief over 
the death of his fiancée, or whether he 
might have been merely carousing with his 
companions in the Royal Blues. 

The discovery one day of a perfumed 
from Delilah 


the mother’s breast. 


note awoke a new fear in 
Alas, she realized too 
fallen be- 


neath the spell of the proud and heartless 


late that her Raoul had again 


beauty who still held sway in Louis’ court. 


Evidently, since his return to Paris, 
Raoul had effected a reconciliation and was 
again in the web of the beautiful spider. 
All his promises to himself ahd his mother, 
his vows to forever renounce the woman 
who had brought grief for all who were 
dear to had 


away like chaff before the wind when once 


near and him, been swept 


The old 


spell enmeshed him and once again he was 


again he was in her presence. 


the devoted slave of the heartless siren. 

Raoul’s at the 

hour the again to 
Tonight he seemed even later than 


failure to return 


mother 


Upon 
usual began 
worry. 
Could it be that he was even then 
with his inamorita? Was further degrada- 
tion possible for him? 


usual. 


The mother foresaw that sooner or later 
the fair Lorelei would cast her son aside 
for some new favorite, and feared that his 
grief, upon discovering her further faith- 
lessness, would lead to some rash act on 
his part, perhaps to his suicide like so many 
other of her victims. Oh, if only some way 
would open for her to save him from him- 
self, and from the terrible end which 
seemed so certain! 

Within the hour the mother discovered 
another proof of her suspicions and real- 
ized more than ever before to what lengths 
her son was willing to go for the woman 
into whose toils he had fallen. The evi- 
dence was in the form of another note—a 
that 


harmless enough, but whose deadly signi- 


dainty, perfumed message seemed 
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ficance caused the mother’s heart to ache 
still more. It read as follows: 

“Well do I that love me not. To 
refuse me the jewel for which you know I so 


much long is heartless, particularly as you con- 
trol the regiment’s finances. 


see you 


DELILAH.” 

Alas, alas, to what depths had Raoul 
fallen. Not alone now was he sacrificing 
himself, his whole soul and body, but his 
honor as well, for in the last few words 
was contained a hint that even the funds 
of the regiment were at stake. The mother 
could not believe that, low as Raoul had 
fallen, he would stoop to theft, no, not 
even for a woman who had temporarily be- 
witched him. Her boy would never steal! 
And yet ——. There was an awful doubt. 
Provided he was pressed too hard, pro- 
vided Delilah insisted and demanded, pro- 
vided she coaxed and wheedled he might 
be weak. In a moment of madness, he 
might, it was barely possible that he might 
yield. He would ever afterwards regret it 
—that the mother well knew—but to pre- 
vent even a momentary weakness—to pre- 
vent even a hint of theft from entering his 
mind, that was the mother’s wish. How 
could she accomplish such a purpose? For 
hours it seemed she turned the problem 
over in her own mind without result. And 
then with the clearness of a vision a way 
was revealed to her—a way by which she 
could save her son perhaps, even yet, from 
the clutches of this woman. 

No sooner was the way made clear than 
Raoul’s mother set about her plan. Hastily 
donning her mourning veil, and drawing 
her wraps about her blackgowned figure, 
for the night was chill, the mother set out 
for the gay apartment in which dwelt the 
breaker of hearts. 

All was mirth, gayety and revelry within 
the luxurious the mother, a 
strange figure in her black garments, was 
ushered in. For a moment the laughter 
was stilled, the wine ceased to flow, the 
music halted, as the strange and wnex-. 
pected visitor was announced, but Deliliah, 
wishing to relieve her guests from any in- 
terruption, beckoned the mother into an 
adjoining room and bade her guests resume 
their pleasure. 

Once alone 


rooms as 


with the woman who was 
leading her son to his ruin, Raoul’s mother 


felt powerless and afraid. For a moment 


the gayety and mirth of the outer room 
had dazed her. For a second or two she 
doubted that she could plead her cause 
as she would have wished, but the crinkle 
of the little note which she had found 
and knowledge of its terrible import steeled 
her courage, and calmly seating herself she 
addressed her hostess. 

“I’m a stranger to you, I expect,” began 
the mother, “but my son, Raoul Cham- 
plain, alas, is well known to you. Would 
that it were not so, but it seems that you 
hold him spellbound by your beauty, your 
wit or some strange hypnotic power which 
you seem to wield. Already you have 
caused him to forsake a pure, sweet girl 
to whom his love was promised, and by 
that heartless act to send her to her grave. 
Already you have caused him to bring 
gray hairs into this old head of mine, have 
led him to neglect his duties to his King 
and his country, have swept him, mad with 
love for you, from one evil thing to an- 
other, but now you have gone too far. 
You have tempted him to steal, to use 
funds of the regiment, which are entrusted 
to his care, for buying you some jewel, 
some bauble with which to bedeck your 
wondrous person. In this you have gone 
too far. You have attempted to besmirch 
the honor of a Champlain and to bring a 
blot upon an honored name. I'll grant you 
are beautiful. Ill grant you are wise. [I'll 
even grant men may have cause to love 
and adore you, but that you have the right 
to lead my boy to theft—that I deny. , 
his mother, come to you now to plead for 
that honor. To ask you to undo this ter- 
rible spell you hold over him, to release 
him from your charm. See, on bended 
knee, I ask you for my son’s freedom. I 
ask you to send him back to me, to break 
his heart if you will, but to give him back 
to me, clean and whole and—and honest.” 
The aged mother stammered over the last 
words of her plea. 

A silvery peal of laughter was the an- 
swer of Delilah. For a moment she stood 
glowering down upon the mother who 
knelt at her feet and then another laugh 
broke from her lips. Her eyes snapping 
Delilah spoke: 

“Your errand is hopeless, Madame. Your 
bad little boy has already gone too far to 


back out now I fear. He has sworn to ~ 
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grant my every wish, and | always hold ily from the gay throng and a second later 
men to promises which they make me. If all were silenced by a shrill scream. Su- 
he has promised more than he is able to zanne appeared in the doorway a moment 
fulfill let him beware, for I like not to be’ later, her face white as chalk. Support- 
disappointed. But until then—until then, ing herself by leaning upon a massive and 
Madame, he shall do as he likes. I shall beautifully carved pedestal that flanked 
not send him away, so now you must go. the doorway she gasped, “My God, Delilah 
My friends are waiting without and I, as —she’s dead!” 
their hostess, must be among them. You A second later another figure, a strange, 
annoy me. Go!” somber, blackrobed figure, appeared in the 
Delilah swept aside a silken hanging that doorway. All in the room recognized it 
concealed an exit from the room, but as _ as that of the aged mother who, but a few 


she turned toward the mother was aston- moments before, had been led thither by 
ished to perceive the flash of a silver Delilah. The mother’s eyes were flashing, 
dagger. her black gown was slightly disarranged, 
* * * + * * + ‘ but otherwise she was calm, though terri- 
The mirth and gayety continued unre- fying. In a hoarse voice she muttered, 
strained, for a time, in the outer apart- “She killed the manliness in my son. She 


ments, but the prolonged absence of their killed his fiancée. She has killed my ambi- 
hostess was at last noted and commented tions and my hopes. It is an eye for an 
upon. Suzanne, one of the gayest of the eye, a tooth for a tooth. I am her execu- 
women, at last suggested that she step_ tioner!” Without another word the mother 
within the inner room to ascertain what was swept across the room and disappeared 
keeping Delilah. She vanished momentar- without. 










Pilot Brand Will Soon Be Ready. 


The latest recruit to the ranks of motion picture manufacturers is the Pilot 
Films Corporation, makers of Pilot films, whose product will at an early date be- 
come part of the program of the Film Supply Company of America. 

A spacious and adequately equipped studio, office and factory buildings have been 
secured at 120 School street, Yonkers, N. Y. The Pilot plant is situated amid excep- 
tional surroundings—the Hudson River and the Palisades—and still it is near New 
York. 

In the studio building is a spacious and exceptionally well arranged floor, which 
accommodates four sets simultaneously. A novel and most ingenious feature of 
the new studio is the adequate and complete equipment for lights of all descriptions. 
A unique system of overhead trolleys and carriages has been installed, that the lights 
may be moved to all parts of the building and concentrated as required. The side 
lights are also all adjustable. 

It is not the intention of the Pilot Company to maintain a large or permanent 
stock company, since they prefer to select a type for a character as it is described. 

Adaptations of classics and modern fiction will be the style of production. The 
company has already completed its first film, “The Two Glasses,” by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. The date of release has not been made public as yet, but it will probably 
be during the first part of February. 

The Pilot Company is being managed by George A. Magie, who for several 
years has been business manager of the Solax Company. 





ON BURNING SANDS 


By Samuel J. Blackmore 


POWERS 

HE battle was long and terrific. With 
Ei every breath the sheriff was weaken- 
ing and gradually losing conscious- 
ness under the brutal grip and superhuman 
strength of his antagonist. Bill Stover 
was the terror of the ranch and just now 
he exerted every muscle in his huge body. 
He realized he was fighting for liberty— 
the joyous freedom of the boundless plains 
—and that to allow the chief defender of 
law and order of the community to over- 
power him meant either a hasty “stringing 
up” or a long term of imprisonment. 

Bill decided to take neither, and strength- 
ened his death-like grip on the throat of 
the sheriff until he ceased struggling and 
sank senseless to the ground. 

Horse stealing is considered a most 
serious offense and the daring cowboy was 
caught red-handed. His only means of 
escape was to overpower the sheriff. Bill 
meant to defy the law. He did not-intend 
to allow his crime to drive him from his 
usual haunts—he would stay on the ranch 
and face the outcome. 

Stover keenly felt the seriousness of the 
situation and deep down in his heart knew 
it was best to “make a getaway” while 
freedom was his—but still he lingered. 
He could not leave the rude shack he called 
home—could not go out among strangers in 
a strange land and begin anew. Bill’s en- 
tire decision was based upon one object— 
a girl. He was in love. To part for good 
and all with the sweetheart of his child- 
hood dreams quickly dispelled any thoughts 
of fleeing to the far-away land. 

Nell Carter returned that deep, hungry 
love in a mild, indifferent way. She had 
watched the cowboy for many years and 
admired his daring escapades. The only 
girl for many miles around, attractive in 
every sense of the word, with penetrating, 
fascinating eyes and a wealth of dark 
brown hair, she had many admirers. Bill 
considered himself the favored one and 
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was counting the days until he would be 
in a position to make a home for his 
sweetheart. 

“Nell,” he said to her one day shortly 
before his encounter with the sheriff, “you 
know how much I love you and want you 
to marry me. It will not be long now be- 
fore I have saved enough money to take 
you to a little home of my own and will 
try to make you the happiest girl in the 
country.” 

The girl did not reply. She was think- 
ing of another—one who had been much 
in her life and thoughts for many months. 
And the cowboy had neglected to reckon 
with Smiling Joe, a neighborhood ranch- 
man. Bill knew Joe was an admirer of his 
“girl,” but was too much absorbed in his 
own happiness and too sure of winning 
the much sought after prize, to give the 
handsome and quiet ranchman any serious 
thought. Smiling Joe was also in love 
with Nell, but so well did he guard his 
secret that not even she knew’ what was 
on his mind. 

kK 7 « + * 


* * 


When the sheriff regained consciousness 
and the fact dawned upon him that his 
prisoner had escaped, he slowly made his 
way to the ranch for assistance. Smiling 
Joe was the first to hear the story of the 
officer, and after receiving a detailed ac- 
count of the encounter, volunteered to aid 
in the capture of the horsethief. Joe’s sis- 
ter, Nancy, and Nell were fast friends and 
the news of the robbery soon reached their 
ears, together with Joe’s determination to 
bring the criminal to justice. 

Nell was almost prostrated with grief at 
her lover’s crime. She wanted to see Bill 
captured, but when she realized the penalty 
which would lve dealt out to him, inwardly 
longed for his escape. Nancy was the first 
to break the news to the heartbroken girl 
that her brother had determined to lead the 


chase for the fugitive. She knew Stover 
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“I SHALL WORRY ABOUT YOU.” 


would not stop at anything, not even mur- 
der, if he were molested and feared the 
outcome of a battle between her two ad- 
mirers. 


She was deep in thought when Smiling 


Joe suddenly 
ranch 


appeared in front of the 
“Joe, Nancy told me that 
you have determined to capture Bill Stover 
and do it alone. 
the matter. 


house. 


Please do not mix up in 
Bill is a desperate character, 
and if he is driven to it, will shoot and 
shoot to kill. He is bad man at 
times. Please, for my sake, let him alone. 


not a 


Perhaps he will go away, and then he has 
done you no wrong. 

“Nell, Bill has committed a crime and 
must be brought to account for it. He al- 
most killed the sheriff, who was only doing 
his duty. 


Please—” 


Horse stealing is a crime and 
will not tolerate it here. We 
elected the sheriff to prevent such outrages 
and when a man is too much for our officer 
we are in duty bound as citizens to give 
him a hand. I never did like Bill, and here 
is where I get him.” 


the boys 


“Tf you de not give up your determina- 
tion and let Bill go his way unmolested, 
Joe, I am through with you for good. You 
cannot be my friend and be an enemy to 
Bill, even if he did commit theft. He did 


not intend to steal the horses and I know 
it. You will have to choose between me 
and your desire to get Bill. Which will 
it be?” 

“T am sorry you look at it in that light,” 
he replied. “I suppose it must be all off 
between us, for I can clearly see my duty. 
Bill must be captured.” And with that, he 
slowly walked away. 

The ranchman went to the home of the 
sheriff and with the officer started out to 
hunt the fugitive. He was not hard to 
find, for Bill had no intention of running 
away. However, he was surprised by the 
visitors when they called at his shack. He 
was caught without his gun in its accus- 
tomed place. Smiling Joe had the ad- 
He got the drop on the cowboy, 
gave up without a struggle. The 
sheriff took his prisoner to the only jail in 
the vicinity, a barn with barred doors and 
windows. But Bill’s confinement here was 
short, for after a hasty trial, he was sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment in 


a state prison. 
*K x * * * *K * 


vantage. 
who 


Smiling Joe returned to his little home 
after a hard day’s work. His wife greeted 
him with a winning smile and after im- 
parting a tender kiss on her cheek, the 
happy couple sat down on the rudely con- 
structed veranda. Time had worked many 
changes. Soon after Bill was out of the 
way for several years, at least, Joe began 
his suit in earnest. Nell forgot she had 
threatened to call quits with the ranchman 
for good, and they became fast friends. 
That friendship grew into a deep and last- 
ing love, terminating in a wedding which 
made the beautiful Nell Carter and Smiling 
Joe man and wife. 

The husband was the first to speak. His 
face wore a worried expression and Nell 
at once feared something had gone wrong. 

“Nell, my dear, I heard out on the ranch 
today that Bill Stover was released from 
last week and had been seen 
around his old haunts since. You must be 
on your guard. I am afraid his return 
means trouble for you. If I was at home 
all day I would not fear, but I am on the 
ranch. I will worry about you.” 

It did not take Stover long to hear all 
the news when he returned. One of the 
first things of which he heard was the 


prison 
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marriage of his former sweetheart and the 
ranchman. Immediately he set upon a plan 
of revenge. Bill still loved Nell in his 
brutal way and hated Joe for causing his 
arrest. “He cannot take my little girl away 
from me so easily,” said he to himself. 
“T will get him and get him soon.” Then 
in a whisper, “I will lay for Smiling Joe 
and kill him on sight.” 

The latter remark was heard by a Mex- 
ican, who was friendly to both Joe and his 
sister. He told Nancy what he overheard. 
It did not take her long to get to the 
brother’s home, and Joe, hearing the news, 
decided not to be caught unawares.- “If 
there is to be any killing, I will get the 
first shot, if possible.” 

The little 
streets with their low frame houses, was 


settlement, boasting of two 
not large enough to hold the two men. A 
short time after the return of the ex-con- 
vict, the enemies came together at the in- 
Joe 
was first to see the cowboy and drew his 
gun in time to get the drop on Bill. Just 
at this critical moment, Nell and Nancy, 


tersection of the two lone streets. 


who, fearing an encounter between the two 
men, had been keeping a close watch on 
Joe, came upon the scene. Nell seized her 
husband’s arm, entreating him not to shoot, 
while Nancy argued with Bill to let bye- 
gones be byegones and not to be revenge- 
ful. 

Joe was anxious to please his wife and 
extended his hand to Stover, saying, “Bill, 
let’s forget all. Shake hands and call it 
quits. You have paid the penalty for your 
wrongdoing and can begin life anew right 
here. I will be your friend.” 

sut the ex-convict, whose naturally hard 
heart had become as of stone during his 
years of imprisonment, and who was hun- 
gry for revenge, would not accept the peace 
terms with his sworn enemy. Day after 
day, night after night, while alone in his 
prison cell, he dreamed of revenge and 
his anger was increased when he learned 
Joe had married his sweetheart. No peace 
Nothing but the life of the 
man he hated could atone for those many 
years of mental suffering. 

Bill looked hard at the ground for many 


terms now. 


SMILING JOE GOT THE DROP ON BILL, 
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minutes. Then, with head still bowed, he 
walked toward the outstretched hand, until 
Suddenly 


looking Joe straight in the eye, he said, 
“I do not want your friendship. 


within a few feet of his enemy. 


I will not 
Your life alone can sat- 
Look out 


take your hand. 
isfy me, and I will get you yet. 
for me. Your time is coming.” 
k * * * re 5 a 

\utumn came and with it the time for 
the semi-annual roundup. Bidding his wife 
a last farewell, Smiling Joe, joining his 
fellow ranchers and cowboys, galloped off 
to the plains. His heart was heavy, for he 
carried with him a premonition that all 
would not be well at his home—that his lit- 
tle wife had trouble in store for her. How- 
feeling soon wore off and he 
joined in the hilarious conversation of his 
companions. 


ever, the 


Nell was busy with her work about the 
house, happy in the thought that the round- 
up would probably not keep her husband 
away from her as long as usual. She was 
softly humming a favorite air, when she 
was surprised by a Mexican suddenly ap- 
pearing in front of the low, open door. 

He was quick’ to speak. “Mrs. Joe, | 
have a letter for you. I just left your hus- 
He was riding toward the plains in 
company with some friends and asked me 


band. 


to deliver this to you at once.” 

Nell was alarmed. She nervously broke 
the seal of the missive and after eagerly 
reading the contents, moaned piteously and 
fell to the ground. She soon regained her 
composure and read the note again, this 
time slowly and aloud: 

“Nell:— 


[ have left you for good. If you think more 
Stover, 


stick to 


ff your former lover, Bill than you do 


him, for I am 


” 


of me, you had better 


through with you and going away. Jor. 


* * * * * * 


Bill Stover was sitting idly in front of 
his shack thinking of a way to wreak re- 
venge on his enemy. Looking towards the 
ranch where at one time he was employed, 
he saw many cowboys starting out for the 
roundup. His eyes were quick to fall upon 
Smiling Joe, who was leading 
sion. An idea struck 


the proces- 


him. “Now is my 


time to get even. Joe will be away from 


home and I am sure I can. induce Nell to 


run away with me. She still has a warm 


spot in her heart for me and will listen 
to my pleading.” 

He went inside the shack and wrote the 
letter to Nell which he signed “Joe.” <A 
Mexican, passing at the time, was induced 
to carry the message. 

The ex-convict anxiously awaited the re- 
turn of his messenger. When he learned 
of the effect the little note had on the girl, 
he hit upon a plan at once. Walking in 
the direction of the home of his former 
sweetheart, he kept at a safe distance, but 
just near enough that Nell could see him. 

She was running about the house frantic 
with grief. “Oh, what shall I do. Joe 
gone and I will never see him again.” Then 
she spied Bill and beckoned him to come to 
the house. 

“Bill, my husband has gone away and 
left me. He sent me this note and blames 
you for coming between us. I am alone 
now. Oh, Joe, if you’d only come home.” 

The coward took the proffered note and 
read its contents just as if he had never 
seen it before. “The beast,” he exclaimed. 
“To leave a nice little home and a good 
wife—and all for a jealous whim. Nell, it 
He don’t 


He should 


is not right. But let him go. 
deserve such a good, pure girl. 
be shot.” 

“No, don’t, Bill. Don’t 
against my husband. Perhaps he will re- 


I love him and 


say a word 


consider and return to me. 
he must come back. Joe, Joe!” 
“Listen to me, Nell. You will never see 
the man again. I know him too well. He 
is a coward. Come with me, dear. We 
will go back to some eastern city and | 
Don’t cry 


will make a home for you. 


yourself sick over Joe. Little girl, I have 
loved you many years. Yes, since we were 
children. Every night | 


Nell, dear, 


I love you still. 
dream of you, and you alone. 
won't you come with me?” 

His pleadings finally won over the weak, 
distracted girl and she consented to leave. 
“I will get ready, Bill. We will leave the 
ranch forever. But, first, I must leave Joe 
a note so if he ever comes back he will 
know what happened to me.” 

After getting a few clothes together, she 
sat down and penned a short letter to her 
husband: 
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THE ENEMIES CAME TOGETHER AT LAST, 


“Joe :— 
If you 
your cruel 


know I 
me. You 
back to 


return you will 


told 
going 


did just what 


note will never see 


me again. I am God’s country 


with Bill Stover. 
NELL.”’ 


* * * * * ** * 


Joe the 
happiest of the many cowboys on their 


Your wife, 


The roundup was over. was 
return and went immediately to his little 
home. He jumped from his horse and ran 
in the front door, calling, “Nell, Nell!” 
But the house was deserted. He went first 


to the living room, then to the bedroom, 


but found everything peace ffl and quiet. 
It was when he entered the kitchen that 


his eager eye caught sight of the note. 

“Nell gone—and with Stover? My God! 
What can this mean? There must be some 
awful mistake. Oh, Neil, Nell!” 

He read the note again and again. He 
was broken-hearted, crazed with jealousy 
“Yes, it must be true. This is 
But 


Stover have said to induce her to flee with 


and anger. 


the dear girl’s writing. what could 


him? She knows he is a bad man—a thief 


and a criminal. I will follow them to the 


end of the world if need be. I will rescue 
How I hate him. 
If she left 
voluntarily she will soon realize her great 
mistake. 

that 
complained. 


my wife and kill Stover. 
Poor girl, she is in bad hands. 


But, dear girl, she couldn’t have 
She happy—never 
The brute of a man must have 


gone way. was 


force, or told an infamous lie 
follow. 


[ will kill him; he cannot escape 


either used 
to get her to His days are num- 
bered. 
me.” 

The deserted husband mounted his horse 
and started in pursuit. The fugitives had 
a good day’s start and Joe was at a loss to 
know which direction to take. Finally in 
told 


direction. 


stinct him to go in an eastwardly 
On he rode—on—on—until the 
sun was almost setting. He could not lo- 
cate the trail. He was about to give up 
and turn in the opposite direction when he 
“discovered fresh hoof prints on the ground. 

“At last! 


right track. 


Fresh prints! I am on the 


And they cannot be far ahead. 
Nell, my wife, I will soon be with you.” 
He followed for many miles, but did not 


come upon a human soul. The sun was 
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fast sinking beyond the distant horizon and 
the shadows of the scattered trees upon the 
sandy road told him that the early darkness 
of the fall evening would soon be upon 
He did not give up, however, but 
Slip- 


ping to the ground, he closed his eyes and 


him. 
continued the search until exhausted. 


was soon in a troubled sleep. 

How long he was in dreamland Joe did 
not know. The moaning of the wind sud- 
denly awakened the sleeper and he was 
startled to learn that a heavy windstorm 
had broken. The air was filled with dust 
and sand and the low branches of the trees 
were swinging to and fro as if they would 
break under their Smiling Joe 
knew he was on the outskirts of an endless 
desert and the sandstorm had transposed 
the huge barren tract into a natural blast 


weight. 


furnace. 
* * K * * * * 

Bill Stover and his innocent victim whom 
he had lured away from a happy home, 
leaving a broken-hearted husband, rode 
swiftly until the man felt that pursuit was 
impossible. As dusk came upon them they 
could go no farther until morning. They 
All Bill knew was that 
they were some place in the desert. 

The fugitives dismounted. Bill made a 
fire and prepared a place for Nell to spend 
the night. The poor girl was afraid—tired 
out—and was soon asleep. 


had lost their way. 


The cowboy was wide awake. He was 
picturing Joe’s anger and jealousy when 
he discovered his wife gone, and with his 
sworn enemy. The sky was clear and there 
was very little Bill sat dreaming 
for more than an hour when suddenly the 
sky darkened, the wind rose and with a 
Nell awoke 


wind. 


mighty roar the storm broke. 
with a start. 

Bill took her “Nell, dear, I am 
afraid we are in for a serious time. There 
and it is too dark to 
We will have to 


arm. 
is no shelter near 
turn back or go ahead. 
stay where we are.” 

The cowboy had seen desert storms be- 
fore and knew just what to expect before 
the wind subsided. He dared not tell Nell 
his fears, but in his rude way tried to com- 
fort her. But it was of little avail. The 
girl was frantic. 

The storm increased. The wind became 
stronger and the hot sand cut deep in her 


tender flesh. Finally the air became so 
heavy that breathing was almost impossible. 
The sand was suffocating. They had little 
water and drank sparingly. When the 
storm was at its height both fell to the 
ground exhausted. Nell reached for the 
canteen containing the only remaining hope 
there was, but it was beyond her grasp. 

“Water, water!” she cried. “Oh, Bill, 
Just a little. I am dying 
of thirst and my throat is burning. Water! 
Water !” 

Bill’s hand touched the canteen. He 
picked it up, shook it, and finding there 
was not much water left, held it to his 
own mouth and drank the contents to the 
last drop. Nell watched him with eager 
eyes, saw a smile of satisfaction—of con- 
tentment—cross his cruel face. How she 
hated him! 


* * * * * * * 


give me water. 


When Smiling Joe awakened from his 
troubled sleep to find the air filled with 
burning sand, his first thought was for his 
wife’s safety. “What if she is in the 
midst of the desert and caught in such a 
storm?” he said to himself. Jumping on 
his horse, while the storm was raging, he 
plunged into the desert. He was sure he 
traveled miles. The sand was cutting his 
face, but he thought of nothing but his lit- 
tle wife. 

Riding blindly, his horse suddenly 
stopped with a snort. He fell out of the 
saddle and came upon an unconscious fig- 
ure on the ground. One look and he rec- 
ognized her. 

“Nell, my wife, I have found you. Wake 
up, dear; it is me—Joe.” He placed his 
ear to her breast to see if there was life 
in the prostrate form. He_ rubbed her 
hands—then her cold face. 

She opened her eyes and had just enough 
strength to say, “Joe,” When her strength 
returned she drew the forged note from 
her bodice and handed it to her husband. 
Words were unnecessary. Joe read and 
realized the cowardly means Bill had used 
to get the girl to elope with him. 

The storm was dying down. Joe gave 
his wife water and soon completely revived 
her. Her horse was gone and the happy 
husband placed her on his mount and 
started for the edge of the desert. Soon 
they came upon the prostrate form of the 
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NELL LEARNS JOE 


ex-convict, lying on the ground and ap- 
parently without life. 

“The coward, the cur!” said Joe. “He 
deserves his fate.” And he kicked at the 
“Let the beasts of the 
desert feast on his carcass. 


unconscious form. 
I have been 
saved the trouble of killing him.” The 
two rode on. 

Soon they were out of the desert. The 
storm had abated. The moon was up and 
brightly in the sky. Nell 


stars shown 


HAS DESERTED HER. 


looked into the happy face as if to ask for 
forgiveness, but Joe 
give. 

“Joe, dear, we should not let that man’s 
death mar 


had nothing to for- 
He was happy. 
our lives. You go back and 
carry him to safety and | will go for food 
and restoratives. Bring him back to life 
and let him go his way.” 

The ranchman listened to her pleadings, 
and sending her on alone, returned to the 
spot where he had left Bill for dead. Pick- 
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ing up the prostrate body, he carried him bly in the attempt. | should shoot you, 
to safety. In so doing Joe almost lost his but | am not going to. If I did I would 
life, for the strenuous time of the past few  nevet forget your infamous face. Now 
hours and the heavy weight of the seem- go!” 
ngly dead body were too much for him, Bill could not speak. He did not expect 
and just at the edge of the desert he fell such treatment at the hands of the man 
with his burden and lost consciousness. he had wronged. First he looked at Nell 
Nell rode back to the ranch with all and then his eyes rested on her husband. 
haste. She quickly spread the alarm and “Joe, you are sure treating me decent. You 
returned with help. Reaching the desert, are giving me a chance which I do not 


she found both men unconscious on the’ deserve. But I am not ready to die. ! 
ground. With the aid of cool water and want to atone for my wrongs. I will 
restoratives she soon revived them. When leave this part of the country—go among 
Bill learned who his rescuer was, a look strangers and begin life over again. I wish 
1f fear came over his cowardly face. For both you and Nell all the luck in the 


several minutes no one spoke. Joe faced world. You are surely the best man of 


lis enemy and said: “Stover, you are a_ the two.” 
villain. You meant to steal my wife and So saying, he passed out of their lives 
wreck my home. You have failed misera- forever. 





Law at it Again. 


Rodman Law, who doesn’t care any more for his life than the ordinary man does 
ior a nickel of the Louis “Cans” vintage, diced with destiny for about fifteen nerve- 
racking minutes Friday of last week in the interests of the Reliance Company for 
their coming release, “The Coward.” Incidentally, Rosanna Forbes did a Brodie 
through a burning launch into the cooling water of New York harbor and is minus 
a portion of her eyebrows today as a result. 

Well, you see it was like this: "The aerial talent was old Daredevil Law, Leo 
Stevens, the balloonist, and Harry Brigham Brown, the aviator. After Director 
Eustace Hale Ball had reconnoitered in an aeroplane with Brown, and several air 
scenes had been filmed with Marion Ferrel, Garfield Thompson and Louise Kim- 
ball in them, the big stunt was pulled off. 

Rosanna Forbes went out alone in a launch, and a bag of dynamite was ex- 
ploded, of course firing the launch. Womanlike, Miss Forbes, instead of diving into 
the bay off the good part of the launch, jumped through the flames and achieved a 
elorious state of “singedness,” if there’s any such word. 

Now enters Brown in his aeroplane from the aviation field on Staten Island 
with Law hanging on by his hands. All this time Miss Forbes is keeping afloat in 
the water and Eustace Hale Ball directing from a tug. The stunt took two tries. 
()n the second one Law let go and skidded along the top of the water about 40 feet 
to where Miss lorbes was and dragged her ashore by catching the hem of her skirt 
n his teeth. 

Some thriller. As camera men were all around on the pier and in tugs, nothing 
was missed. 
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Nina Von Landshort...Lillian Kingsbury 
Hler Maiden 
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Aunts 

‘“ Mother’—a 
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Julia Stuart 
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Edmund Steele 
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J. Gunnis Davis 
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Baron Von Landshort....Alec. B. Frances 
Count Van Altenberg......Will E. Sheerer 


P is after peal of laughter ran 


through the old Colonial mansion. 

The silvery ripple of girlish giggles 
mingled with the shriller cackle of the 
older folks who were looking on, for on 
this night of nights the elders joined in 
merriment all of the 
Hallowe’en comes but once a 


the with the zest 
youngsters. 
year and ‘tis a night to be enjoyed to the 
limit. At least so reasoned all the merry 


personages who were gathered at an early 
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from Washington Irving’s - Masterpiece. 


& 


By Edna Frances 


hour that evening in the big mansion of 
Baron Von Landshort. 

Young people and old filled every nook 
and cranny of the big mansion; they 
swarmed below stairs from kitchen to 
library, they sat upon the broad stairway 
that led to the second story, and the rooms 
of the upper floor were also made gay with 
impish pranks and merry laughter. Baron 
Von Landshort was never so happy as 
when acting as host to scores of his neigh- 
bors, both young and old, and the old 
house had been the scene for many similar 
revels. 

In the big, roomy kitchen, with its quaint 
wainscoting and its plate rail, loaded down 
with chinaware and huge steins, a happy 
throng were gathered. The flickering light 
from the big fireplace played across the 
features of nearly a score of beautiful 
young girls who were gathered about a 
huge tub of apples and was reflected back 
from the bright eyes of the maidens and 
the gleaming knives they held in their 
hands as they peeled the 
fruit. 

Having tried the usual mystic rights of 
such a night, such as bobbing for apples 
in a tub of water, telling fortunes with 
cards, gazing over the left shoulder into a 
candle-lighted mirror, and made the awe- 
some test of blowing out the thirteenth 
candle, the party finally indulged in a big 
game of blindman’s buff. 

This game over, pretty Hilda Von Land- 
short, the only daughter of the Baron, pro- 
posed another test of necromancy. “I'll 
tell you how to learn the name of your 
future sweetheart, girls,’ she cried, “we'll 
make the test of the apple peels.” 

“Oh tell us how,” shrieked several of the 
company. 

“Why, don’t you know? 


rosy-cheeked 


You, peel an 
apple and throw the paring over your left 
shoulder, then look and see if the peeling 


makes an initial as it curls up. It ought 
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A HAPPY THRONG WERE GATHERED THERE, 


to indicate the name of your future hus- 
band.” 


” 


“Oh, let’s try it,” shouted three or four 
of the girls, as they merrily followed Hilda 
tc the big kitchen, where the stock of 
apples was kept. Knives were provided, 
and soon every girl was industriously peel- 
ing the fruit. 

One after another made the test, and as 
each paring fell to the floor a peal of laugh- 
ter greeted the result, and the maid who 
had thus sought to divine the future was 
teased by her companions. At last it came 
Hilda’s turn and al! watched with interest 
as the pretty Hilda tossed a paring over 
her shoulder and turned to watch it writhe 
and twist into some semblance of initials, 
on the floor. 

The peeling rolled about for a moment 
and at last settled into as clear a mono- 
gram of “V. A.” as one might wish to see. 

“But there’s no young man here that has 
those initials,” cried dark eyed Katrina, 
who but a moment before had been teased 
about the mysterious “F. K.” whose initials 


were indicated by her paring, as it fell to 
the floor. 

Hilda blushed prettily under the joking 
of her friends, but, like them, she was 
mystified as to who “V. A.” might be, for 
Hilda knew no young man of such initials, 
either in the merry throng who were gath- 
ered in her home or in all the country 
round, for that matter. 

Baron Landshort, who had been hover- 
ing in the background, watching the merry 
girls, caught the initials as they were dis- 
“cussed, and after listening for a time to 
the discussion, relieved the curiosity of the 
company by saying, “So none of you re- 
member Karl Van Altenberg, the tall, good 
looking Hessian officer who was visiting 
with us some years ago? Well, well, I’m 
surprised, and still it’s not to be wondered 
at, either, for he was here years ago, when 
Hilda was but a tiny tot. His father and 
I were old friends, abroad, and many years 
ago we entered into a strange compact. It 
was agreed between us that if a daughter 
should be born to me she should be be- 
trothed to his son, Karl, who was then a 
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lad of eight. 
when some five years ago, this tall young 
Hessian came into our midst and I learned 
upon questioning him that he was the son 


Imagine my surprise, then, 


of my old friend. I recalled then our com- 
‘pact, but Hilda was still but a child and 
Karl was intent upon his duties, and so I 
said nothing of the matter. 
by some strange whim, the spell of Hal- 
lowe’en has brought him once more to the 


Now it seems, 


front, so I’ve explained to you how jt hap- 
pens that Hilda is betrothed to a young 
man whom she doesn’t know and has never 
seen.” 

With mouth agape and eyes filled with 
a half fear of the night’s strange portents 
they all listened in awe 





and wondered. 


# oe * ok * * * k * * & 


Now, it happened there lived in the 
neighborhood a certain witch, who was 
reputed to have performed most miraculous 
things. Some days following the Hallow- 
een party, Hilda was induced by one of 
her companions to seek out this witch that 
she might, perchance, learn more of the 
strange her 
father. 

“Oh, but won’t it be fun,” went on Kat- 
rina, “the witch will be able to tell you all 
sorts of nice things about him, no doubt, 
and perhaps you can even learn when your 
fairy prince will come for you.” 

“Silly girl,’ chided Hilda, “you don’t 
really believe such rubbish any more than 
but it’s fun to pretend, just the 


young man mentioned by 


i do, 
same.” 
“I’m eager to consult the witch and yet 
afraid, too,” confided Katrina, “she’s such 
a horrid hag, and looks positively 
wicked, though I don’t suppose she'd really 
harm a hair of our heads.” 
Hilda, “I’m not 
afraid, and you suggested going to her, so 
you must accompany me. 


old 


“Nonsense,” laughed 
Come on!” and 
with a merry laugh the girls set out for 
the witch’s hut. 

Arrived at the home of the aged crone 
the girls made known the object of their 
journey. broad that it 
showed her toothless gums, the witch lis- 
tened to their and then croaked 
hoarsely, “So you wish to see the young 
Hessian soldier, eh? Well, my dear, when 
midnight tolls, look in the old mirror, and 


With a smile so 


story 





there you will see him. Now, ask me no 
more, for I can only grant this one wish.” 

Their hearts athrill, Hilda and Katrina 
made their way homeward from the witch’s 
hut, firmly resolved to carry out instruc- 
tions and thus to gain a clew as to the 
young man’s identity and good looks. Kat- 
rina was eager to spend the night with 
Hilda, and so to assist in the mystic rights 
at midnight and herself see the Hessian’s 
image were it to appear, but Hilda desired 
to make the test alone, and so refused Kat- 
rina’s request to be present at the ghostly 
hour of midnight. 

When one must be in bed at nine o'clock 
momentous hour 
At least 
never known the 


and there await such a 
as twelve, time seems an eternity. 
Hilda had 


hours to pass so slowly. 


decided she 
She was too ex- 
cited to think of sleep, and yet the minutes 
seemed to drag by with leaden feet. She 
the distant strike and 
would have sworn she had been waiting 
for a century, huddled there in the dark. 
Tired out by her vigil, sleep almost over- 
came the eyes of the anxious maid, but yet 
she dared not sleep—lest, perchance, she 


heard clocks ten, 


oversleep, and so fail to be prepared when 
midnight finally came. 

When the ghostly hour named by the 
witch at last drew nigh, Hilda trembled 


THE WITCH IS CONSULTED. 
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with fear, and yet was spurred on by curi 
osity. Lhough shaking in every limb with 
a chill not caused by cold, the pretty daugh- 
ter of Baron Von Landshort peered into 
the mirror exactly at the moment she heard 
the distant bells striking twelve. The gen- 
tle beams of the moon lighted the shining 
surface of the mirror, in which her own 
fair face was reflected, and then, as 
through a ghostly mist, she saw another 
face reflected there—twas that of a hand- 
some young Hessian officer, with tender 
eyes and smiling lips. The last stroke of 
midnight sounded and slowly the vision 
faded—the mirror once more showed only 
the awed countenance of Hilda herself. 
But brief though the vision had been, it had 
pleased her—had reached her heart of love. 


* 7 k * * *K * 


Meanwhile young Karl Van Altenberg, 
the Hessian officer, had received his re- 
lease from the service, for the war was 
over and the troops were no longer needed 
once peace had been declared. Happy and 
care-free, the young officer set off to meet 
the fiancée of whom he had heard so much 
from his father, but whom he could but 
dimly recall having seen, as a girl of ten- 
der years, when he stopped overnight with 
the Baron, her father. Pursuing his jour- 
ney in the leisurely manner in which a 
man travels toward matrimony when his 
family and friends have taken all the un- 
certainties of courtship off his hands and 
he is certain his bride awaits his coming, 
Van Altenberg was astonished to overtake 
a brother officer of a few years back, one 
Herman Von Stark. 

Surprised at the meeting, the young of- 
ficers fell into reminiscences of their cam- 
paigns and finally each was inspired to in- 
vite the other to the nearest inn, where 
they might, at their leisure, discuss events 
at more length, over a mug of ale. 

Seated in a quiet corner of the Red 
Pheasant Inn, Van Altenberg was moved 
to relate to Von Stark the object of his 
journey, and when he had discoursed at 
length upon the beauty and grace of the 
girl he was going to marry, various toasts 
were proposed and drained to the happi- 
ness of the future Mrs. Van Altenberg. 
The successive mugs of ale, which were 
necessary for the draining of the toasts, 


probably led Van Altenberg to exaggerate 
a trifle in boasting of the merits of his 
hancée, for he gave lengthy word pictures 
of the accomplishments of her whom he 
had but once seen and could but vaguely 
recall. Yet his fellow officer was so deep 
in his own cups that such a trifling defect 
was entirely overlooked and Von Stark was 
quite ready to agree with Van Altenberg 
that Hilda was beyond doubt the fairest 
girl in all the country and a sweetheart 
of whom any man might well be proud. 

The hour growing late, and the two of- 
ficers having discovered that their jour- 
neys lay in the same general direction, it 
was quite natural that they should agree 
to continue together. Mounting their 
horses, they again set forth, Van Altenberg 
to meet his Hilda, and Von Stark to join 
some brother officers in Washington. 

Now, in the days immediately following 
the War of the Revolution there were sev- 
eral bands of brigands at large, known as 
“Skinners,” who made travel along the 
lonely highways a peril not to be lightly 
embarked upon. While proceeding care- 
lessly along a bleak and lonely stretch of 
road, Karl was explaining to his friend 
Von Stark how surprised Hilda would be 
when she received the note he had sent in 
advance to announce his coming, and his 
probable arrival on the eve of her twentieth 
birthday, when suddenly the young officers 
were surprised and overpowered by a rush 
of men from the roadside. 

Neither young man had an opportunity 
of defending himself, the attack was so 
sudden and unexpected. Von Stark did 
manage to draw his sword, but before he 
could use it to advantage Karl was over- 
whelmed and wounded. Angered by the 
attack upon his friend, as much as by the 
assault upon himself, Von Stark fought 
like a madman and finally succeeded in 
driving back the “Skinners.” Realizing: 
that he was gaining the upper hand, Von 
Stark continued the attack with even more 
vigor and at length put the brigands to 
rout. 

As the last of the “Skinners” disap- 
peared in the bushes which flanked the 
highway, Von Stark returned to Van A\l- 
tenberg to discover that young man gasp- 
ing for breath in the roadway. A crimson 


stain dyed the road and a pool of clotted 
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HIS FATHER AND 1 ENTERED 


blood served as evidence that the wound 
was a dangerous one. A hasty examina- 
tion proved the sword thrust had gone 
through Karl’s side, and that he was slowly 
bleeding to death. Realizing his end was 
near, Van Altenberg with his last words 
beseeched his friend to hasten to the home 








INTO A STRANGE COMPACT. 


of Hilda and tell her of his death. Even 
as the death rattle sounded in his throat 
Von Stark nodded assent to the wishes of 
his friend. 
* + ok + 
Once more all was mirth and gayety in 
thes big Colonial mansion of Baron Von 
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Landshort. And well might all the house- 
hold be gay, for was it not the twentieth 
anniversary of Flilda’s birth and likewise 
the day when for the first time she and her 
betrothed, Karl Van Altenberg, should see 


each other? 


Some days previous Karl’s note had been 
received announcing that he would arrive 


on the eve of Hilda’s birthday, so plans 


had been made to make the birthday din- 
ner a betrothal feast as well. The Baron 


one and all, agreed that this Karl Van 
Altenberg was indeed a fortunate cavalier 
to have won the heart and hand of so 
beautiful a maid, 

The fatted calf had been slaughtered and 
the wine of the “fatherland” brought up 
from the dark cellars of the Baron’s home 
to grace the betrothal feast. All was in 
readiness for the company to sit down, but 
as yet the young man to whom Hilda was 
betrothed had failed to arrive. The Baron, 












































THE BETROTHAL FEAST. 


was in his element. With the assistance of 
Gretchen and Nina Von Landshort, the two 
sisters of the Baron, the house was deco- 
rated from cellar to garret in honor of 
the great event. Guests from all the coun- 
try round had been invited to be present 
and were already beginning to arrive. 

In the midst of the gay company Hilda 
passed to and fro. A-flutter with expect- 
ancy and a-quiver with a delicious sort of 
bashfulness, the pretty Hilda looked hand- 
somer than she had ever appeared before, 
and the swains assembled to do her honor, 


who was always punctuality itself, and ex- 
pected the same promptness on the part 
of ethers, strutted up and down the rooms, 
cursing softly to himself and inventing all 
sorts of excuses for the delay. 

“Ye gods!” raved the Baron. “What 
are the young men of the land coming to? 
Here is my daughter, Hilda, a beauty be. 
yond compare, and the young man whos 
wife she is to be lingers by the way, on 
the day of all days when he should be at 
her side. It was not thus when I was a 
youth. Gad! nothing could have kept me 
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from the side of my betrothed when once 


the date for the ceremony was set. I was 
impatient for the hour to arrive, yet, now, 
this young blade keeps us waiting for him. 
Zounds! but ’tis disgusting! I’ve a notion 
to declare the betrothal off, and to give 
Hilda’s heart and hand to some young man 
who can better appreciate the honor. By 
gad, I’d do it, too, were it not for the 
scandal.” 

Raving thus, the Baron continued to pace 
up and down, up and down, cursing more 
and more frequently and muttering to him- 
self. When the Baron had worked him- 
self into a perfect frenzy the hoofbeats of 
a horse were heard without and round a 
distant turn a rider was seen entering the 
driveway which led up to the Baron’s 
“Here he is!” cried one, who had 
witnessed the arrival from the huge win- 
dow that looked out upon the drive. A 
moment later the door was opened and a 
handsome officer, clad in the uniform of a 
Hessian, strode within. 

Our readers can readily guess that the 
new arrival was Herman Von Stark, who 
had come to keep the promise made to the 
dying Van Altenberg, but as it had been 
years since the Baron had laid eyes upon 
the young man to whom Hilda was be- 
trothed, and since the newcomer resem- 
bled him in a general sort of way, and 
wore a uniform similar to that in which 
Karl had been dressed, it was quite natural 
that the Baron should mistake him for 
Karl. , 

Herman was dreading the ordeal before 
him. He knew the gloomy news he bore 
would change the merry household into a 
house of sorrow. Instead of bringing hap- 
piness and joy into that company, he came 


home. 


to bring news of the most gloomy sort. 
The carefully prepared speech, by means 
of which he hoped to break the news, a 
little at a time, to the assembled company, 
failed of utterance before the Baron’s im- 
And though Herman sought to 
explain, the Baron was so anxious to have 


patience. 


the feast proceed that he would listen to 
no explanation, but led the astonished Hes- 
sian to the banquet board and seated him 


at Hilda’s side. Von Stark naturally 


thought this a munificent recompense for 
the Baron’s outlandish dominance and, not- 





ing the beauty of Hilda, allowed himself 
to be persuaded rather easily. 

“Time enough for explanations later,” 
stormed the Baron. “You’re hours late 
and ‘twill take a pretty excuse to satisfy 
us, but now we have no time to hear your 
tale. The company is waiting, the feast 
grows cold, so be seated, eat, drink and be 
merry, and after we have eaten you can 
perhaps give us some suitable explanation 
of your delay!” Thus it came about that 
Herman Von Stark was seated in the place 
prepared for his friend Van Altenberg, and 
that all unknowing the pretty Hilda cast 
sidewise glances at him, when his head 
was turned away, and found him quite as 
comely as she had hoped might be the 
case. 

To describe the birth of love is a task 
far beyond the grasp of our feeble pen, 
so we will but assert love was born. Hilda 
grew more and more satisfied with the 
choice her father had made for her, while 
Herman, gazing down upon the pretty maid 
at his side, would have sworn she grew 
prettier with every tick of the pendulum 
of the huge old-fashioned clock that stood 
at the bend of the staircase. 

Forgetting for the moment that he was 
the bearer of evil tidings, Herman gave 
himself up to the full enjoyment of the 
situation thrust upon him so unexpectedly 
and wished the time might never come 
when his deception must end. But each 
time when he had about persuaded himself 
that the fraud might go on for ever and 
ever, so far as he was concerned, his con- 
science would recall to his mind the prom- 
ise made the dead Van Altenberg, and his 
heart would almost stop beating. 

Love making him a _ schemer, a 
shrewd villain, as he thought to himself, 
for how easy ’twould be for him to con- 
tinue as Karl Van Altenberg. The hard- 


was 


est part was over. He had escaped the 
first pitfall into which he might have 
fallen, but now the way was. easy. 
He was accepted by all as Karl Van 
Altenberg and who was there in all 
the company who might deny that he 
was? Why could he not continue in 


the role to the end? As he turned the 
matter over in his mind the inspiration 
came. He could, he would! He would be 
a “spectre bridegroom,” and could thus be 
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given word. 

The mirth and revelry grew apace with 
the passage of time and the flow of wine. 
Laughter rang through the huge old-fash- 
ioned room and the gay chattet of maids 
and men sent the hours galloping by like 
so many seconds. As the hands of the 
old clock pointed close to midnight, Von 
Stark, who had noted the approach of the 
ghostly hour, knew that his time had come. 
lle must declare himself and then vanish, 
if he were to keep the promise made his 
friend. Toast after toast was given and at 
last it came his turn. They were waiting 
for him to speak—so he slowly rose to his 
feet and in solemn tones declared, “My 
engagement tonight is not with this fair 
bride at my side—but with the worms— 
the worms expect me. I am a dead man. 
I have been slain by the ‘Skinners,’ and at 
midnight I must be buried. My grave is 
dug for me. The hour of midnight is now 
at hand and so I must go to keep my ap- 
pointment with the worms.” 

As he finished, a gust of wind set the 
lights to flickering and in the moment when 
all was dim, Von Stark made his escape 
from the room without being seen by any 
one of the company. 

It had all come about so unexpectedly. 
The surprise was so complete and it had 
all seemed so real while the spectre was 
speaking, that those assembled believed, 
and so in their fear failed to note the 
means by which the bridegroom had dis- 
appeared. But a moment before he had 
sat there—at Hilda’s side—yet now the 
seat was empty and nothing but a memory 
of the guest who had sat there remained. 

You may be sure all tongues were busy 
for a time attempting to explain the mys- 
tery which had upset them all. When at 
length they had reached a state of near 
composure, each, in the spirit of help that 
seems to fill all humanity in times of deep 
necessity, comforted and quieted the other, 
until at last all were started on their 
trepid ways and the Baron’s household 
were once more left to themselves. 

Dismay filled the old Colonial mansion. 
Che Baron shut himself up in his chamber 
to reason the matter out. While not a be- 


liever in the supernatural, the Baron could 


true to his charge, his promise and _ his 


not persuade himself that Van Altenberg 
had played him a prank—he felt the young 
Hession dared not attempt such a fraud, 
even had he the mind to conceive the plan. 
So it must have been a spectre—the bride- 
groom must have been a ghost—a visitor 
from,.the realm of death allowed to roam 
the earth until the midnight hour. 

Poor Hilda was far more upset than she 
appeared, for she had given her heart 
willingly into the keeping of the handsome 
officer who had come to claim her. She 
was dazed and stupefied when he pro- 
claimed himself a spectre, and quite over- 
whelmed when he at last vanished at the 
conclusion of his speech. All that night 
she watched from her chamber window in 
the hope that it might all be a mistake 
and her bridegroom a real flesh and blood 
being, who would regret his departure and 
return at: last to claim her. But she 
watched in vain. 

Herman, meanwhile, had made his way 
to a near-by inn and there sought a night’s 
repose, congratulating himself upon the 
happy plan he had hit upon and his clever- 
ness in carrying it out. He quite believed 
that he had convinced the company of his 
ghostliness and so prevented any danger 
of exposure. But there was one fact he 
deeply regretted and that was his loss of 
Hilda. If only he could have taken her 
with him as he vanished from the banquet 
board his happiness would have been com- 
plete. 

The more he thought over the matter 
the more he began to regret his loss, and 
eventually he began to look around for 
some means of yet accomplishing this end. 
Suppose he were to return for her, he rea- 
soned, what chance would he have of per- 
suading her to accompany him? She had 
surely not looked upon him with disfavor 
and it might be that she would quite read- 
ily join him. At least the plan was worth 
trying, he decided, and next night set out 
for her home. 

Now Hilda was still keeping watch from 
her chamber window and was therefore not 
at all surprised when the “spectre” again 
appeared and quite plainly backoned to 
her. “The spectre is pleasing; I'll follow 
’ murmured Hilda as she took 
with her some’ few belongings and made 
haste to join the ghostly figure without. 


the spectre,’ 









THE SPECTRE 


In. the morning Hilda’s flight was dis- 
covered when she failed to appear at morn- 
ing prayers. A hasty search of her room 
disclosed the fact that the bed had not 
been slept in and that some of her clothing 
was missing. The poor Baron was wilder 
than ever when he discovered his loss, for 
he dearly loved Hilda. He was now con- 
vinced beyond all doubt—the visitor of the 
night previous had indeed been a spectre, 
for none other could have taken Hilda 
away. Within the. hour he received still 
more convincing proof of the correctness 
of his surmise, for a letter was brought 
containing news of the finding of the life- 
less body of young Karl Van Altenberg 
at the roadside. He had clearly been 
slain by the “Skinners” just as the spectre 
had declared. What was before only a 
vague suspicion was now a fact established 
beyond all doubt. 

The Baron shut himself up in his study 
and refused to be disturbed by anyone. 
He wanted to reason the whole matter out 
satisfaction before he related 
the confirmation of his own fears to a soul. 
Jeing tired from his nights. of worry and 
sleeplessness, the Baron soon sank into a 


to his own 
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doze, sitting in his big easy chair. To him 
there then appeared a vision. 

In his dream he saw his daughter Hilda 
married to the spectre, and as the idea 
slowly took shape, and became more clear, © 
he saw their children, his own grandchil- 
dren, dancing about him. Suddenly a look 
of horror came into his eyes and he ex- 
claimed: “Zounds! My grandchildren are 
little spectres. Begone from 
afraid of you, tiny as you are. 
say!” 


I’m 
Away, I 


me! 


Such was the condition of the poor old 
3aron when the servant ushered in Hilda 
and Herman in the real flesh and blood. 
The Baron was but half awake and thought 
at first that the sight now before his eyes 
was but a continuation of his dream. Real- 
ization of the actual came rather slowly, 
and at first it seemed likely his fear would 
be greater than it had been in the dream. 
At length, however, when the young people 
knelt at his feet to ask his forgiveness and 
blessing, his relief was so great that he 
gave his blessing most willingly, only too 
glad in his heart to be rid of the spectral 
hauntings. 





“Woodrow” in American Pictures. 


Browsing around the big studio yards of the American Film Manufacturing 
Company at Santa Barbara, California, is Woodrow, ever seeking trouble, and con- 
stantly finding it. Nevertheless, there is no character more loved in Santa Barbara 
than Woodrow, for Woodrow, be it understood, is a large-sized burro of jackass 
habits. 

Woodrow was called upon to act in a recent production. His part consisted 
of walking up behind Jack Richardson, inspecting Calamity Anne’s will, in his back 
pocket, and eating it. Woodrow refused to display his thespian talents until 
Director Dawn called for butter, fresh butter, and plenty of it. Having sufficiently 
daubed the last will and testament with soft butter, Woodrow was easily persuaded 
to do his share in’ the making of the funny Western comedy, “Calamity Anne’s In- 
heritance.”’ 














HARRY’S LESSON 


MAJESTIC 


\RRY was his mother’s only child. 


His mother knew it, his father 


knew it and Harry was of the same 


opinion. Mother, a woman of society, had 


her ideas regarding WHarry’s’ welfare; 


father, a stern business man, ventured to 


suggest plans of his own. But mother’s 


idea and father’s idea were vastly differ- 
ent. Mother wanted to see her boy a star 
in society; father insisted that the business 
world was the only place for a boy. 

“But Harry is my only child,” declared 


mother. “To me he is my own, my idol.” 


“He’s idle all right,” acknowledged 
father. “I will agree with you on that 
point. Idols were made to look at and 


adore, they will do for the heathens to 


worship, but idols never move unless they 


By Eugene Harlan 


are moved, they are stationary, lacking 
energy that builds up the progress of this 
world and puts business on its feet. I 


know you worship Harry, even so with 
the girls throughout the town; but I want 
him to become a man, a real man, a man 
that can do something, a man that is some- 
body. Not a namby-pamby ladies’ man.” 
From an educational standpoint Harry 
had been exposed to two years of college— 
a freshman and 
His college career might have 
been lengthened had not the faculty, after 
a secret meeting, 


two eventful years as 


sophomore. 


come to an unanimous 
agreement that further continuance in the 
halls of study was unnecessary, a fact 
which seconded by the numerous 
N. P. marks on his report card. 


was 


HE WAS ALLOWED BREAKFAST BEFORE HE AROSE. 
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To the faculty N. 
breviation for “Not Passed”; to Harry it 


P. was merely an ab- 


meant “Nearly Perfect,” the latter being 
truthfully verified by his letters 
Pool was a study much preferable to Latin 


home. 


or Greek; baseball was far more scien- 
tific than mathematics; fraternity dancing 
taught a form of grace much higher than 
chemistry or physics; while chapel exer- 
cises were detrimental to the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Well educated in judging cigarettes, up- 
the latest 


dress, conscious of the latest ragtime hits 


to-date in styles of eccentric 
in the musical world, an expert in treat- 
ing the fellows and entertaining the girls, 
theatrical and 
life, Harry Thornton entered his commer- 
cial Thornton & 
Co., It had been Mr. 
Thornton’s ideal to think of the time when 


well trained in club, cafe 


career in the offices of 
successful brokers. 


his son might step into his place and carry 
on the business under the name of Thorn- 
ton for another generation of years. 
Business, however, interfered seriously 
with social duties; it involved work. “Work 
Harry declared. 
“And for this reason I think I shall avoid 


and worry kills people,” 


it whenever possible. Business, too, is 
such a deuced bore; takes up too much 
time.” 


As important engagements required most 
of the night, it was almost impossible to 
The rules of 
that man requires eight hours 


be at the office before noon. 
health say 
of sleep. Why should he disobey the laws 
- of Nature? 
when he awoke, but was he accountable for 


Of course the sun was high 


the sun? 

Mrs. Thornton took special pains to see 
that her boy was allowed to breakfast be- 
fore he arose. She instructed Dennis, the 
butler, to make Harry’s life as comfortable 
as possible, and while breakfast was being 
eaten, mother and son enjoyed a comforta- 
ble little 


coming over that evening or the opera sea- 


chat. Perhaps the girls were 
son was just opening. 

Feeling that his services were needed at 
the office, a taxi must convey him thither. 
Street 


herd. 


cars were meant common 


but 
walking was intended for fat folks. Surely 


Walk- 


for the 


True, he might have walked, 


he was not troubled with obesity. 


ing was tiresome and required too much 
time. 

The first chief item of business consisted 
in the elevation of his feet on the desk 
and a careful perusal of the morning pa- 
per. The paper was an essential to edu- 
cation. What if a new champion white 
hope should be discovered, a terrible scan- 
dal break out, or a new twirler come forth 
with a new curve? 

Mr. Thornton, thoroughly disheartened 
by his son’s actions, entered protest, but 
without avail. Every day it was prac- 
tically the same old story. Harry must 
come home early, mother was going to 
serve afternoon tea, the girls would be 
there, and though slightly bored by so 
much admiration, he always accepted the 
invitation. 

“Harry,” his father “how much 
longer will this foolishness continue? It’s 
girls in the morning, girls at noon, and 
girls at night. Gone completely girl crazy. 
When will you get a little common sense 


said, 


into your head and settle down to busi- 
ness? At present you are taking the easiest 


way possible, with the satisfaction that to- 
will around the 
usual. How do you ever expect to accom- 
plish anything? Instead of getting better 
you are growing worse every day. All the 
work you do in a week an ordinary man 


morrow come Same as 


can do in a day, at the same time congrat- 
ulating himself that business was dull, ac- 
counting therefore for the vacation he was 
having.” 

The son, little appreciating father’s view 
of the matter, looked languidly over a fresh 
cigarette. 

“Nix on it, dad; nix on it. I’m not cut 
man. Business is all 
like it, but I 
You’ve got plenty of coin and 


out for a business 
right for 
like it. 

why shouldn’t I get the best out of life? 
We're only on this earth for a short time 


those who don’t 


anyway, so why not enjoy ourselves?” 
“Yes, that’s where the trouble is. All 
you think about is the good time part of 
it. But can’t you see that while you think 
you’re having a good time you're not? 
You’ve got to pay for everything you get 
in this world, one time or another, and if 
you don’t pay for it now, you'll pay all the 
Start to work early, is my 


harder later on. 
motto.” 
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HARRY WAS ASSISTED AT EVERY MOVE. 


“| know,” Harry partly agreed. “You 
would make a man work all the time. 
Remember the adage that all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

“Yes, and if you don’t eat anything else 
except pie you’re going to get sick. This 
dessert business is all right in its place, 
but it makes a mighty poor diet.” 

“Furthermore,” his father continued, 
“you are just sowing wild oats. I| thought 
you’d get over the fool age before this 
time, but you haven’t. The same thing 
over and over again. Honest, boy, I hate 
to see you going to the deuce just for a 
good time. With your chances you ought 
to set the world afire, be a power, a force 
uplifting, a giant in commerce. You have 
a career mapped out for you, money to 
back you, money to bridge you over. Not 
one boy in ten thousand has your chance. 
My career was a hard one; started with 
nothing, had struggle after struggle, trial 
after trial, problem after problem; hungry 
t times. But IT won out, and with infinite 
labor built up this business. Here it stands, 


vaiting for you to take charge of it when 


the time comes. I can’t last forever; you 
know that. So get yourself into condition 
and start anew.” 

Harry, interested in watching a curl of 
smoke wend its way into the upper atmos- 
phere, had heard the same lecture before. 
The same sentiments had been uttered time 
and time again. “Fellows are different 
now,” he concluded. “All right when dad 
was a boy, but not in this day and age, 
especially a rich man’s son.” The motion 
was seconded by a long stretch of the arms 
upward into an elaborately affected yawn. 

Father, disheartened again, would turn 
back to the pile of papers on his desk, a 
firm and steadfast believer that Harry was 
hopeless and further argument was useless. 

And thus Harry is brought forth, Harry 
the gentleman. While father furnished the 
money, the gentleman would continue. 

* * x * + * 

When Harry Thornton drove his car to 
the depot to meet Anna Brown of River- 
dale, he expected to find a crude country 
girl, far behind the times, quaintly dressed, 
a girl wholly unfamiliar with city life. It 
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was no wonder then, when he beheld a trim 
little miss with snappy brown eyes, pink 
cheeks, a face full of saucy smiles, that 
his heart slipped a beat, that he was rudely 
awakened. It is no wonder that he blinked 


foolishly. He wouldn’t have recognized 
her. She had to approach him. He still 
wondered if there wasn’t some mistake. 


Harry’s greeting, rather languid, amused 
She, so full 
of vim and life, energetic and sprightly, 
formed such a contrast. 


the country miss very much. 


“Here’s a real girl,” he said to himself. 
“But who would have thought it? Mother 
didn’t say anything about sending me for 
an angel, and surely father has given no 
hint. She is so different from the other 
girls | know. Goodness gracious, I won- 
der if all the girls out in the country are 
like her?” 

That evening sent further convictions 
She was prettier than ever. 
about the 

had a chance to collect his 
and become better acquainted. 
She stood before him, a slender flower of 
springtime, formed, upright. Slen- 
der forearms that a dressy chiffon waist 
left partially bare; the latest model skirt 
hugging her silken ankles above gleaming 
pumps. Her head was tilted slightly for- 
ward and she was looking at him under 
upturned lashes. 


into his heart. 
He had a chance to see her 
home; he 


thoughts 


well 


“Anna,” he ventured, “I can hardly real- 
ize it is you. You the little girl I saw ten 
years ago on the farm. You were freckled 
then; your hair was kinky. I sometimes 
really wonder if it is you.” 

“Remember that years make a change,” 
she laughed; “time changes everything. 
You yourself have changed. It is natural. 
The trees in the spring appear in a dif- 
ferent light than the trees of autumn, the 
world in day is unlike the world at night.” 

“But I had an idea that country girls—” 

“Were crude, homely, ungainly, were 
never away from the farm,” she interrupt- 
ed. “Why, where have you lived? The 
girl of yesterday isn’t the girl of today. 
Girls go away to school now; they are 
taught that as young ladies they must act 
and appear as such.” 

Harry couldn't account for it, but de 


cided things were right 


“Pm bully glad 


you came; it looks like a great holiday sea- 
son after all.” 

To Anna he was amusing. He, just an 
overgrown spoiled boy, never knowing what 
real hardship and trouble meant, his wants 
satisfied, just an easy-going, do-as-you-like 
fellow. To Anna, life held a different as- 
pect. Taught to appreciate the little 
things, taught to help others, to put some- 
thing valuable into the archives of life, 
she was developing herself into a real 
woman—a woman who knew cares, who 
knew both the serious and the joyous side 
of life. 

As the magnet draws steel to itself, so 
had the girl affected Harry’s heart. “I 
can’t resist,” he acknowledged, shaking his 
head; “in fact, I don’t want to resist. I 
actually believe I’m falling in love. Who 
would have thought it? I never felt this 
way before. It’s getting to a stage now 
where every time I come into her majestic 
presence my heart begins to rise and fall 
like a boat on the ocean. She is a won- 
derful girl, a wonderful girl.” 

In her presence he was happy; he forgot 
to go to the office at all some days. “The 
governor can look after the business all 
right,” he told her. 

One evening they were sitting together 
in the living room. They had been in each 
other’s presence before, but this seemed 
like one particular occasion to Harry. 

“You are not like other girls, Anna. | 
have seen girls of all kinds, shapes, and 
sizes. But it seems that all the fine quali- 
ties they have are all combined as one 
in you.” 

She smiled. She didn’t say anything. 
She could have said something, but it 
wasn’t necessary. She thought, however, 
and those thoughts were of the opinion 
that Mr. Harry Thornton had considerable 
to learn in regard to the how and where- 
fore of women. 

They were seated side by side. He 
moved up closer; she moved away. Their 
eyes met. He looked at her, she at him. 
Neither spoke. 

Harry broke the silence; he just had to 
say something. “Aw—er,” he mumbled, as 
his arms stretched forward to her. 

Like a fawn she glided away. “Harry!” 
she suddenly exclaimed, “run upstairs this 
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very instant and get that magazine on my 
stand. I promised mother to send her an 
article that the editor wrote in regard to 
the up-to-date housewife. I must send it 
about it. I'll write 
mail the letter the 


rst thing in the morning.” 


out before I forget 


her now, and you can 
Now 
such a foolish 
Why couldn't 


ie have sent the article at another time? 


Harry had thoughts of his own. 


why should he be sent on 


errand at this critical time? 
] 
i 


Kut he must obey. Secretly he wished that 
magazines weren't published. 

Nor was this the only occasion that she 
avoided him. Something a/ways happened. 
Harry had to fix something downstairs, or 
else he was chased helter-skelter after her 
gloves. And as the days went by his goal 
seemed farther away than ever. He began 
to grow desperate. Any other girl would 
how down before him; he was a lucky 
catch, plenty of money. Think how proud 
a girl should feel that he would even be- 
stow his attentions on her. And yet Anna 
Why, it actually 


seemed as though she didn’t care whether 


did not appreciate this. 
he was dead or alive. 


“Is it possible that I have got to lay 
plans for a battle and take the citadel by 
don’t seem to see 


force?” he thought. “I 


other way out of it; guess it will have 
be done. Perhaps a new cigarette would 
open up the way more definitely; a box of 
them might, at least.” 

hen and there, plans, schemes and plots 
laid. 
come to an end, and then what? 


delay 
precious. At last 


must be Anna’s visit would soon 
He must 
no longer. Time was growing too 
Harry, the fellow who 
never cared, had something to worry about. 
name is him 
A girl 
had never, no never, before ever thought 
little tri- 


times, but not 


“Mystery, thy woman.” To 


we might add, a Chinese puzzle. 
of crossing him. True, certain 
tles had 


important as 


arisen at one so 


this. “She won’t even listen 
to my proposal,” he muttered, allowing the 
table near-by to come in contact with his 
clenched fist. “She won’t even go to the 
theater unless mother goes; and if she does 
go I get just about as much attention as 
an usher. Why can’t she give a man some 


encouragement ? lf she don’t want me 


around, why don’t she say so? She don’t 


even get mad. Who ever heard of such a 
thing ?” 

Harry's father looked on with ecstasies 
as he saw the change that was coming over 
He understood the part the girl 


Well 


the b ry. 


was playing. satisfied, he urged 
her on. 

It was a Friday evening. Harry was 
His troubles had 
resulted in causing him to take a sudden 
interest in things around the office. His 


frame of mind at least was somewhat more 


home later than usual. 


He met 
His greeting lacked 
the cheer and joy it once had; it was min- 


serious than it had usually been. 
Anna on the stairway. 


gled with a touch of sadness. He was not 
talkative self. At the table, 
mother thought he might be sick; his ap- 
petite 


his usual 


was- not the same, his breathing 
seemed heavy, his eyes wore a far-away 


look. His 


nothing. 


father observed, but said 


His thoughts must be kept as 


too, 


thoughts. 

It was not until later in the evening, 
when Anna and he were sitting alone be- 
fore the open fireplace, that he gave vent 
Father and mother were 
Anna had been left 


to his feelings. 
at the 


charge. 


club ; in his 

In the room the lights were turned out, 
the only rays coming from the burning logs 
before them. The logs crackled, the flames 
shot up into smoke, the smoke in turn up 
the dark chimney to realms beyond. Around 
the walls the shadows chased each other, 
as phantoms did in tales of old. The set- 
ting was ideal. 

Harry, seated in the old Morris chair, a 
family heirloom, gazed at the fire. He 
He did not lift his eyes. A 
tear crawled slowly down his cheek: he 


said nothing. 


buried his face in his hands. 

“Harry!” exclaimed the voice beside him, 
I never 
What is it that’s 
You seem so strange.” 


“Harry! Something is the matter. 
saw you like this before. 
gone wrong? 
answered, “noth- 


I think I must be 


“Oh, it’s nothing,” he 
ing. I'll be all right. 
tired, that’s all.” 

“It is more than tiredness, Harry. Some- 
thing has gone wrong. 
troubling 


There is something 
let’s try to put 
things as they should be.” 


you. Come, 
She had risen 
and was standing beside him, her arm on 


his shoulder. “Harry, look at me.” 
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He met her gaze, a gaze from wonder- 
ful eyes, a look patient and kindly, philo- 
sophical and wise. They were eyes that 
all. 
could look at any man as long as he could 
look at felt a 
pleasant shock as they met his. He al- 
lowed himself to admire her in silence. 

“tts broke forth; 


saw Eyes which, when they pleased, 


them, or longer. Harry 


no use,” he “you 


wouldn’t understand.” 
“Maybe not,” she replied softly, “but I 


you do with a wife? You couldn’t support 
yourself, let alone a wife.” 
“But father all kinds of 


money; he can give me enough money to 


has money, 
make my wife the best dressed woman in 
the country.” 

There are 
There 
things money cannot buy—character, love, 


“But money isn’t everything. 


greater things than money. are 


sympathy, the power to struggle, the power 
to build a name, the power of appreciation. 





EVERY 


AFTERNOON 


might be a good listener. Now, what is it 
about ?” 
Still the logs crackled before- them. 
“You,” he managed to utter. 
“Me? Me? 
“I knew you wouldn't. 


Why, I don’t understand.” 
Oh, it’s no use,” 
built 
air castles, but they’ve all tumbled down. 


he continued. “I had dreams; I 


When you came, there was a change came 
into my life; I could not resist you; I fell 
in love with you. I tried to tell you; you 
would not listen. I wanted you to marry 
me; I wanted you as my wife. But what’s 
the use? I guess I’m all wrong.” 

What would 


a silly, silly boy. 


“You are 


IT WAS 


THE SAME, 


There is but one method to gain these, 


and it is work. WHarry, you are a spoiled 


child. 
you 


You have been petted ever since 


came into the world. Your mother 


has carried you about on roses. You have 
never lived; your life has only been an 
existence. In your condition 
fall by the 


placed hand to hand in the world struggle.” 


present you 


would wayside if you were 


“Your mother started you wrong. You, 
the only child, received a mother’s love, 
but Your 
mother gave you such love as only a mother 
She her 
She wanted him comfortable. 


well intended misdirected. 


wanted to see boy 


She 


can give. 
happy. 
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vanted him to bear no trials. She wanted 
» make his life a round of endless pleas 
ure. And vet in doing so, she hampered 
those powers which go to make independ- 
ence, that power that makes a real man.” 

Harry sat as one in a trance, speechless. 
She was telling the truth. He saw things, 
now, in a new light. He regained his 
speech. “Do you think it is too late? Do 
you think there is yet a chance for me? 
Do you think I can make good?” 


“I KNEW THE BOY H 


“Nothing is impossible, now, it seems. 
This is the age when miracles happen. You 
have every chance in the world. You need 
work, hard work, and lots of it. Work 
from early morning until night. Start, 
Harry, and I’m sure you'll win.” 

“And if I win, you’ll——’” 

“Yes, Harry, if you win.” 

His arms around her, his lips imprinting 
the sacred kiss of the lover, he saw a new 
way opened unto him. He would cast up 
the past account, the wasted days, the 


unused talents. He would be a man, a 


credit to God, to the world, to the girl and 
to himself. 

When a new day awakened, it saw a lig 
ure hurriedly catch the early downtown 
car, a figure standing on the back plat- 
form, coat collar turned up, a look of de- 
termination on his face. 

The office boy had not arrived when he 
reached the office. He was the first to open 
up. He dusted the desks, opened the morn- 
ing mail. 





AD STUFF IN HIM.” 


“Goodness bless us,’ ejaculated Dobbs, 
the bookkeeper, wiping his somewhat an- 
cient spectacles, and dazedly wondering if 
it were all true. “By Jove, I hardly -ex- 
pected to see you here at this time of day.” 

The office boy gave vent to “Geminy, 
what’s wrong wid the boss?” 

The stenographer, somewhat confused, 
nodded “Good morning. Down rather early, 
aren't you?” 

Mr. Thornton merely smiled. Down in 
the deepest corner of his heart was a ray 
of hope and an intimation of realized 
dreams. 


























A week later the papers announced the 


wedding. An important moment for two 
young lives, a moment which gave Miss 
Anna Brown into the keeping of Mr. Harry 
Thornton. From now on it would be Mrs. 
Thornton, instead of the accustomed Miss 
srown. 

After the marriage, Harry was still true 
to his word. Up early in the morning, he 
cooked his own breakfast, made his own 
coffee, and, unhesitatingly, brought Anna’s 
breakfast into her bedroom. Then, away 
he hustled into the city, away to a hard 
day’s work. He was working as hard as 
any of the men now. The strange part 
about it was that he really liked it. He 
Wasn't 
he supporting Anna, and wasn’t Anna de- 
serving of all a husband could do for her? 
He forgot his old habits, he forgot that his 


was getting satisfaction from it. 


old club existed, in fact the boys thought 
he had lost his mind. 

On arriving home again he cooked the 
Somebody had to do it. Anna 
couldn’t, a fact that Harry couldn’t quite 
Whoever heard of a country 
Oh, well, why 


supper. 


understand. 
girl who couldn’t cook? 
complain? He didn’t mind it. He con- 
gratulated himself that he had learned 
something useful at least from his former 
camping experiences. It was simple fare, 
very simple, but Anna was satisfied, so why 
shouldn’t he be? 

One day Harry’s mother came to visit 
the newlyweds. She came at a time when 
Harry was just putting supper on the table. 
She stared; she could hardly believe her 
What! 


The degeneration was too much. 


eyes. Harry, a servant, my boy a 


cor yk ? 


She could searcely keep from weeping. 


HARRY’S 
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“Why this cook business is great stuff,” 
Harry declared. “I’m getting so I really 
Wouldn't the fellows like to see 

But wait until you sample the 

So saying, he gave the pan of 
potatoes an upward twist, a la restaurant 
style, a move that even a juggler would be 
proud of. 

Mother, though, could not understand. It 
was too much. And to think Harry was 
actually happy under it all. 

It was a happy moment for Mr. Thorn- 
ton, when Anna visited the office and told 
her that Harry was making good. “He's 
a new fellow, daddy.” 


like it. 
me now? 
supper.” 


“Thank goodness he is on the right 
track,” he remarked. “I knew the boy had 
stuff in him. What he needed was some- 
one to bring him out. But I hate to think 
of the time we had doing it. His lesson 
is learned, and I’m willing to do my part.” 

That night, on returning home, Harry 
was surprised to find that a strange maid 
had usurped his place in the culinary de- 
His household tasks were at an 
He willingly accepted all the homage; 


partment. 
end. 
but why and wherefore the sudden change? 

They were sitting together, Harry in the 
Morris chair, his wife by his side. Before 
them the blades of flame chased each other 
in the fireplace. It was a year after the 
wedding. Anna had just lit her husband’s 
cigar. The smoke curled upward in fan- 
tastic designs. 

“Tt reminds me,” he said, “of the night 
you came to me, the night I received my 
lesson. I often wonder what might have 
happened had you not come. 
gave up a wasted life; in you I found hap- 


For you | 


piness.” 
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HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER 


By Raymond L. 


NESTOR 


S THE postman dropped the bundle of 


mail into the time rusted box a 


shrill whistle came to his ears and, 
turning in his carriage, he perceived the fig- 


ure of lane 


a man coming up the narrow 
that led to Widow Gray’s fast aging home- 
stead. It was Donald, her only son, now 
with the 
that had 


the talk of the neighborhood ever since he 


grown to young manhood, same 


far-away look in his eyes been 

had been old enough to follow the plow. 
“What a 

folk 


paw or 


youngun,” the old 
“Don’t take arter his 
Must be 


perculiar 


would remark. 


maw. some strain way 


back in the histry of the fambly.” 
lt is true that Donald had just whistled, 


but for what reason he knew not, as his 


mind, like his eyes, was at that moment 


roaming into lands of which he had never 
before dreamed. 

for a young man of twenty-three sum- 
mers, he was powerfully built and carried 
himself erect like some army officer, while 
his face, scarcely showing a man’s daily 
growth of beard, was soft and little tanned, 
with just the ghost of a childish expres 
sion about the corners of his mouth. 

\s he approached the mail box his feet, 
seemingly accustomed to the tuft of 


grass 


growing beneath the post, raised them- 


selves almost unconsciously, and with the 


same mechanical sweep of his arms he 


gathered up the bundle of mail and re- 
traced his steps toward the tottering porch 
of his humble home 

The widow was busily engaged building 
a fire in the large kitchen stove, when her 
son opened the door and stumbled over a 
stool, 


a scattered heap to the floor. 


allowing the bundle of letters to fall 


“For mercy sake, Donald, will you ever 
What would 
you ever do with yourself in the city? | 


learn to pick up your feet? 


can’t trust you out of my sight, for fear 


you'll be falling out of the barn loft or 


getting run over by the horses.” 
This kind but criticising speech had been 


Schrock 


administered to the young man each day 
for many years, but there had never been 
any startling effect from it, while the truth 
of the matter was, in her jealous love for 
the boy, she had kept him from becoming 
the man he should have been, believing 
that, like his father, he would be incapable 
for business. 


The 


falling over a stool, seemed to bring Don- 


rebuke, or rather the surprise at 
ald out of the void and he stooped to the 
floor 


a flaring red 


with amazing swiftness, arising with 
envelope which he waved 
through the air, shouting, “It has come! 
It has come!” 

“What's 
tion. 

“Why, the letter, of 
“That's right; | did 
didn’t 1?” 

Widow 
wood, straightened up, wiping her hands 


look of 


crossed rapidly to her son’s side and took 


come?” came the quick ques- 


said he. 
forget to tell 


course,” 


you, 


Gray dropped her armload of 


on her apron, and with a fear, 


the envelope from his eager hands. 
With 


her glasses had to be carefully wiped and 


much deliberation, during which 


Donald nearly went wild with impatience, 
his mother -at last tore open the envelope 
forth the 
sheet that meant more to the young man 


and drew freshly typewritten 


anything he had dreamed of, 
choked 


pauses at the large words, she read: 


than ever 


then with voice and numerous 


° Sarton, Cal., 
“Mr. Donald P. Gray, 
mF. mm Re &. 
Dear Sir: 
Your letter of the 1st at 
inform you that we can use you as shipping clerk 


June Sth, 19 


hand and we beg to 
at once. 

Report as soon as possible. We will pay you 
month as a start. Yours respectfully, 
Kincpon & 


$50.00 per 


’ 


KInGpDOoN.’ 


To the who had spent his 
life on the farm, such a letter was like a 
eift 


glowed with a spirit of true joy, such that 


young man, 


from the gods, and his blue eyes 











the widow noting how wistful he looked, 
shook with 
after so 


fear at the knowledge that 
time had 


when she must part with her son. 


many years the come 

Together they sat in silence a few sec- 
onds and then he said, “Now, I can have 
that new roof put on the house and have 
the pump fixed and, maybe, have the whole 
house painted.” 

His mother smiled through the tears 
that dimmed her eyes, feeling that despite 
his age, her son was but yet a big boy, 
and said, “I suppose you will want to pre- 
pare now. Get your clothes ready and I'll 
get you some dinner.” 

The world had opened up for him and 
not the 


longing to keep him with her. 


nor her 
The gleam 
of the city he had dreamed about seemed 
to beckon to him as he breathlessly 
crammed his clothing into an old trunk. 
After Donald had pressed a hasty kiss 
to his mother’s furrowed cheek and mut- 
tered a few brief words of farewell and 
not to worry after him, he strode rapidly 
up the lane; seemingly the news had made 
a man of him, but inside, her head buried 
in her hands and her frail body shaking 
with sobs, sat the mother, fearing in her 
heart that her son would succumb to the 


he saw mother’s fears, 


temptations of the city. 

Contrary to Donald’s opinion, that he 
would be generously received, he was ten- 
dered an employment slip and tersely in- 
formed that Bud Hawkins in department 
three would tell him his duties; then as 
the harsh spoken clerk turned his back, the 
made his way through the 
department three, 
where Bud Hawkins, a square-faced, red- 


young man 


dumpy warehouse to 
haired man, with no use for anything good 
and very little for himself, growled out 
the orders, emphasizing them by a gener- 
ous usage of vile language. 

Donald worked in silence, but as the day 
wore on became acquainted with two oth- 
ers who were employed like himself and 
who complained to him of the poor pay 
they were receiving and then, as a sort of 
tip, one of them took him aside and whis- 
pered, “Do you want in a little game to- 
night? You can double your coin.” 

Doubling such a salary was almost un- 
believable to Donald, but if the others did 
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TOM FINDS A HOME. 


it, he could also. Thus it was, that the 
young man from the farm got into bad 
company the first day, and, ignorant of the 
city ways, he was an easy prey for any 
scheme suggested. But at a certain hum- 
ble farm house a _ gray-haired mother 
burned the midnight oil, praying that her 
son might be spared the temptation of the 
gay life. 
* * * . ” aa * 


The heavy iron prison gate closed with a 
metallic clang. A pallid-cheeked man, with 
a small bundle under his arm, drew in a 
few deep breaths of real air, smiled grimly, 
then, looking in both directions as if un- 
decided where to go, chose the north high- 
way, from whence in the distance gleamed 


the spires of the city’s and 
walked slowly onward. 

In the dismal mansion of stone he had 
been known as “Number 824,” but some- 
where back in the maze of years a mother 
had called him “Tom,” and if you had 
glanced over the prison records, opposite 
the single name “Thomas” you would see 
“Embezzlement” in the sharp, flaring hand- 
writing of the warden. 


churches, 


This man was not a common thief, nor 
a confidence man, but just a big-hearted 
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fellow, who, like others, was caught in the 
net of some adventurers and dragged down 
to ruin. 

“Belle, Belle, Belle,” he kept muttering to 
himself. “I wonder if she still keeps that 
flat in the East End.” 

Despite the fact that the woman had 
been the means of his downfall, he did not 
blame her as much as his own foolishness, 
and with a real desire to see her again he 
quickened his pace, reaching the city at 
dusk, where he marveled at the vast im- 
provements that had been made since he 
had last trodden the familiar streets. 

As he rounded a corner an officer of the 
law passed him and he recoiled in terror, 
feeling within him that the prison stain 
had marked him clearly, but as the guar- 
dian of the law passed a cheerful word, 
his spirits returned and, instinctively, his 
feet carried him to the old Red Fiat, as it 
was called, where years back Belle Carew 
had cajoled the innocent public into believ- 
ing that she was a psychic. 

Tom ascended the steps, a hope burning 
within him that she might be there, then, 
losing heart and about ready to go, his 
hand came in contact with the pushbutton 
and the loud peal of a bell brought him to 
his senses. 

A dainty servant girl opened the door 
with a “No, Madam Belle Carew is not in 
this evening,” and was ready to shut the 
door in his face. But he was too much 
accustomed to the ruse in the past, so he 
thrust himself boldly past the girl, mar- 
veling at the elegant furnishings and new 
furniture and wondering who was paying 
for it now. Then he stepped into the li- 
brary where, energetically writing a note, 
her slim ankles resting upon a velvet cush- 
ion, sat Belle Carew. 

She did not hear him enter, but con- 
tinued to write, contracting her painted 
forehead into an insinuating frown, while 
the newcomer surveyed her in silence, won- 
dering what he had ever seen about her 
that once could cause him to sell his honor 
and liberty. How coarse and hardened she 
looked even to her finger-tips, now stained 
yellow from cigarette smoking. The bloom 
of health had long departed from her 
cheek and in its place flared the generous 
color of rouge. 

As Tom fixed his eyes upon her, instinct- 


ively she looked up, gave a gasp of sur- 
prise, then, like the hardened woman that 
she was, she calmly remarked, “You back?” 

“Yes, back,” came the answer. “My term 
expires three years from today, but I 
slaved night and day and with good be- 
havior, they granted me this parole.” 

“Look natural,” came the sharp reply. 
“I didn’t imagine the man who loved cham- 
pagne could stand water.” 

“You sent me there,” he muttered, a glint 
of steel in his eyes.” 

“The same old story,” she answered; 
just as foolish as when you went over the 
ropes. You stole the money and you suf- 
fered the penalty. I got the jewels the 
money bought, but can you blame any 
woman for liking diamonds?” 

“Don’t drive me mad or I’ll—” he ex- 
claimed. 

“What’ll you do?” said she. “Come on; 
cut out the melodramatics. What do you 
want with me? Can’t you see that I’m 
busy writing a letter?” 

“To some new lovesick fool, I suppose,” 
he continued. 

“What if it is? You were once. Didn’t 
I give you all you asked for?” 

“Yes,” he muttered. “I wish you and I 
had never met.” 

“This is too late for reform,” she replied. 
“Tell me what you could want of me. You 
a prison bird and I a refined lady. Ha! 
ha! Let’s get down to business. I haven’t 
time to waste. Again, what do you want?” 

“Money,” came the quick retort. “About 
fifty dollars to give me a new start. I can 
pay it back when once—” 

Here she broke in upon his speech by a 
wild scream of maudlin laughter. “Ha! 
ha! ha!” she cried. “Imagine Tom begging 
for a measly fifty plunks. Ha! ha! ha! I 
suppose you will soon become a minister, 
but you have come to the wrong house for 
money. Just today I declared myself to 
be bankrupt. Don’t be in a hurry.” 

The other looked upon her as a crazed 
man and would have returned her torrent 
of abuse, but the prison had taught him 
endurance and he bit his lips instead. Then 
said, “Is that your answer?” 

“Nothing better,” she replied. “Good- 
bye, Tommy boy.” At this she turned her 
gaze to her letter and the man, wild for 
revenge, controlled his impulse and strode 
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forth into the night, breathing the pure 
air of freedom and satisfied that he had 
buried his past forever. 

In the morning, for he had walked all 
night, having no place to go, he found him- 
self in the country many miles from the 
city and, feeling a gnawing sensation in 
his stomach, stopped at the first house to 
ask if he might work for a breakfast. 

It was the Widow Gray who answered 
his summons, and when she saw his ten- 
der face it’s whiteness alarmed her and 
she pulled him into the house and pro- 
ceeded to place a good dinner before him. 
Her mind turned to her son, who was 
thrown upon the mercy of the great city, 
and as the man before her was young yet, 
she felt her motherly influence grasping 
for his confidence. 

When he had eaten a large meal and had 
applied for a position as farm hand, in- 
forming her that he would work for al- 
most nothing, she noted the look of appeal 
in his eyes and begged him to tell her what 












THE SIREN USED ALL HER ARTS. 


had happened to him, inviting him to re- 
main as her helper and share her modest 
fare. 

Tom, who had lost his mother while yet 
a child, was deeply stirred by the woman’s 
interest in him, and under her kind ques- 
tioning was glad to tell her all about him- 
self, from his boyhood until the time he 
became entangled with the adventuress, 
and how he had stolen to give his idol 
money and luxuries. When he came to 
the part where he told her of his prison 
life the good woman bowed her head in 
prayer, thinking of her absent son. 

When he had concluded his story, he 
arose abruptly and said, “I don’t suppose 
you will want a prison bird about here, so 
I’ll be going. I just couldn’t keep my story 
any longer, and you were so kind to me; 
this felt just like a home.” 

“Don’t go,” came the quiet reply. “I 
don’t blame you for what you did. You 
were too young then to understand life’s 
temptations. I want you to stay and call 
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L will try and be a mother 
Will you stay?” 

This was indeed a heaven-sent offering 
and he knew not how to accept it, but 
when the good woman had taken his hat 
and placed it upon the nail behind the door, 
Tom decided that his chance to regenerate 
had come, so he muttered a hasty, “T’ll 
look after your wood supply,” then stepped 
out into the daylight, where the birds were 
singing and all nature seemed to be echoing 


this your home. 
to you. 


the glad cry of life. 
. . * . * * * 

A year had passed since that eventful 
day when Donald had first passed into the 
dingy warehouse of Kingdon & Kingdon. 
A year that had brought many changes, 
some for good and others that hung over 
the danger line. 

The senior partner had happened into 
the gloomy section of department three 
one afternoon and had listened eagerly to 
a conversation that crept to his ears from 
the interior of one of the huge grain bins. 
[It seemed as though Bud Hawkins, who 
had before hated everybody and himself 
included, had taken a sudden liking to the 
farmer boy, and was asking for advice re- 
garding the weather stamina of certain 
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products. Donald discussed the question 
with his superior from his store of book 
knowledge and practical experience, then 
went so far as to suggest an idea for keep- 
ing moisture from grain. 

The next day the young man was very 
much surprised at being called into the 
main office and felt inwardly that he had 
failed to make good, but the senior part- 
ner informed him that he had been of- 
ficially appointed as grain inspector of the 
company, with a handsome raise in his 
salary. 

Donald did not know what to do, so 
pleased was he at his advancement, and 
hastily penned his mother a letter telling 
her the glad tidings and assuring her of 
better prospects in the near future. 

The two warehouse companions, who had 
induced the young man to gamble, were 
wild with anger when they learned that 
Donald had been promoted over them, 
though they had worked in the very same 
warehouse for years. So they bribed Bud 


Hawkins to suggest to the young grain 


inspector that he ought to consult a psychic 
or fortune teller, as they put it, so that 
he would know how to act wisely in the 
future. Accordingly, one morning old Bud, 
who felt that he was doing his friend a 
favor, put the question to him and the 
latter, as yet ignorant upon some subjects, 
thought the suggestion a wise one, and 
asked where he should go. 

Now the two conspirators had been 
watching their opportunity and at that mo- 
ment stepped up with the required infor- 
mation that a certain Belle Carew, occu- 
pying the famous “Red Flat,” had mar- 
velous powers in the direction of telling 
one’s past, present and future. 

Donald was much elated over the idea of 
meeting a real fortune teller, so that night 
he climbed the steps of the “Red Flat” with 
madly beating heart, and almost choked 
with embarrassment when the dainty maid 
informed him that Madame Belle Carew 
was awaiting him in her private office of 
silence. 

The greeting that he received was both 
cordial and affectionate, for having been 
prepared in advance for this young man’s 
visit by the two conspirators, she had taken 
great pains to make herself appear allur- 
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ing, and being but thirty years of age, 
she was yet beautiful, so she allowed her 
hand to remain in his just a trifle longer 
than convention allows. 

This was the beginning of a mad infatua- 
tion for Donald, who had never before 

"had experience with women, and especially 
those of this type, so when he was led to 
her silk covered divan, with its queer, ori- 
ental trimmings, and lulled to contentment 
by the silver-like tones of the charmer and 
an urn of burning sandalwood, purposely 
fixed, so as to deaden his senses, he fell 
madly in love with her. 

Never did vampire more cunningly lure 
its victim, for slowly, by degrees, she drew 
out the very fibre of the young man’s pas- 
sion and he laid bare to her his whole life 
history, then, when she had pressed her 
warm lips to his, and allowed him to feel 
that she loved him, he passed entirely into 
her power. 

The next morning, when he appeared for 
duty with heavy head, he was handed a 
note from one who signed herself “Your 
Own,” and learned that the writer had con- 
sidered his proposal of marriage and would 
accept, further increasing his joy by silly 
love expressions, coined for the occasion. 

From that night on Donald lived in a 
whirl. He walked, and worked, and ate in 
a daze, his entire mind occupied by a vision 
in red, that by her violent surrender of all 
he asked for had taken complete posses- 
sion of him. 

Experienced in the 
woman of 


arts that only a 
her caliber knows, she soon 
filled his ears with the story of injured in- 
nocence and blamed him for leading her 
virgin mind into the wrong sphere. With 
her story of ruin came the request for 
and following the request came 
the demand for things that almost drove 
Donald to desperation. 


money, 


To meet her desires for money he now 
owed many in the office of Kingdon & 
Kingdon, and had not one penny left of 
that which he had saved to give his mother. 

It seemed that Belle Carew was never 
contented with what he gave her, and al- 
though she responded to his slightest wish, 
he felt himself being drawn into an abyss 
of ruin. But Donald was as yet ignorant 
of the real character of the woman and 


still cherished the hope of making her his 
wife, thinking that she was very beautiful 
and loving. So he decided that, in order 
to pay all his debts and get on his feet 
again, he would write his mother and tell 
her that he was about to marry. He would 
send the girl’s photograph, and that alone 
would convince his mother that he had 
chosen wisely. He would ask his mother 
for money to promote his wedding and in 
that way secure enough to straighten up 
his debts. Accordingly, a lengthy epistle 
was penned to Widow Gray, and the still 
ignorant son returned to the arms of Belle 
Carew to dream of happiness. 
* * * * * * * 

“Just received a letter from my son.” 
The speaker was Widow Gray at the little 
kitchen table. 

“Says he is going to be married soon,” 
she continued, “and if here ain’t a pictur’ 
of the girl.” 

Thomas, who had been sipping his coffee 
in silence, looked up with an air of inter- 
est and replied: “You must have a very 
good son who would settle down with a 
wife.” 

“Indeed, he is a good son,” 
claimed. 
a year.” 

“Then I’ve been here a year,’ said the 
other. “My, but time does fly. I guess I 
have about made a man of myself by this 
time.” 

“Long ago,” replied the other. “You 
have been like a son to me and, besides, we 
agreed to drop the past. I wonder what 
sort of a woman my son—” 

Here her speech was interrupted by a 
noise in the yard and the good woman 
dropped her letter and photograph to see 
what was wrong, hastening out of doors. 

More out of impulse than curiosity, Tom 
picked up the photograph and surveyed it 
with a careless air, but as his eyes roved 
over the familiar face, he gave an invol- 
untary start and exclaimed, “My God! 
Belle Carew! What is her game, now?” 
The more he gazed at the mocking features 
of the adventuress, the more he wished 
that he had snuffed out her evil existence 
the night she refused him aid, and a desire 
for revenge swept over him, drowning out 
all thoughts of reform. 

“What a devil,” said he to himself. “An- 


she ex- 
“He has been to the city now for 
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other poor fool like myself is about to be- 
come her victim, but not without my in- 
terference.” 

Hearing the widow’s footsteps, he flung 
the picture back to its place and calmly 
buttered a slice of bread, while the good 
woman, puffing from her exertion, sank 
into her chair and remarked: “That brown 
dog of our neighbor’s has been chasing our 
chickens again. The brute had ought to 
be tied up.” 

On seeing the photograph she had 
dropped the woman’s thoughts turned back 
to her son and she arose abruptly, walk- 
ing to the cupboard where, from a much 
battered blue clay pitcher, she drew a roll 
of money. 

“T am sending this to my son,” said she. 
“Will you mail it for me? My eyes are 
becoming so poor that I can scarcely write 
any more.” 

Of course Tom was willing to do any- 
thing for Widow Gray, but the thoughts 
of Belle Carew, lounging in luxury over 
this poor woman’s hard earned money, 
drove him mad. He should tell the woman 
the whole truth. But if he did she would 
worry herself sick, and since he intended 
to upset the adventuress’ little game, he 
decided to keep the mother ignorant of the 
awful truth. Accordingly he placed the 
money inside the age-worn family Bible 
that reposed in its prominent position in 
the parlor, and watching an opportunity, 
set out for the city. 

When Tom did not return for dinner 
and all efforts to locate him had failed, 
the kind-hearted widow believed that the 
man she had taken care of had again gone 
wrong, perhaps stolen the money she had 
intended for her son. Very bitterly she 
wept over the misfortune that had come 
into her life, and was extremely hurt to 
think that anyone treated as she had treated 
Tom could do such a low trick. 

Night came, and still he did not come, 
so the widow concluded that she would 
write her son and tell him the facts. 

As for Tom, he walked the broad high- 
way with feverish speed, his one thought 
and desire to bring Belle Carew to terms, 
and caring little what happened to himself 
after he had settled with her. 

As to the method he would use in ap- 
proaching her he had no idea, only he de- 


cided that he would take things just as 
they came, and let destiny work out its 
own course. 

Very soon the “Red Flat” came into 
sight, and as he climbed the steps he noted 
that the door was open and furniture 
strewn about, as if preparing for some vis- 
itor of importance. 

He did not pause to ring the bell, but 
strode into the house, not pausing until he 
came face to face with the object of his 
search, in her private rooms. 

“You here, again?” she cried, assuming 
the powerful tone she hoped to hold. 

“You will soon see why I’m here,” he 
snarled, crossing to her side, and seizing 
her roughly by the wrists, he pushed her 
back upon her silken divan and pointed an 
accusing finger directly at her face. 

“You have caused enough trouble on this 
earth, but you won’t any more,” said he. 

The woman paled before the threatening 
stare of the man, and her bravado melted 
in a feeble whine for mercy. 

“You wouldn’t kill me, Tom,” she plead- 
ed. “Don’t do that.” 

Heeding not her appeal the other went 
on: “You have now in your power a 
young man who is a personal friend of 
mine, and I’m going to see that you re- 
lease him before I step one foot out of 
these apartments.” 

The woman gazed up into the man’s face 
with real fear written upon her face, and 
started to speak, but the words choked in 
her throat, and the man continued: “When 
you took me, an ignorant fool, and broke 
me, forced me to steal for you and allowed 
me to serve a prison sentence for you, that 
was enough evil for ten women. But you 
did not stop at one. Your nature is so 
steeped in crime that men are but play- 
things for you and remain playthings for 
you until they are cast off, to face prison 
or the potter’s field.” 

Belle Carew shivered under the bitter 
sarcasm and strove to arise, just as the 
maid hurried in with anxious face and an- 
nounced that Donalg Gray had arrived. 
This brought back the woman’s scattered 
wits and she whispered: “My God! Hide 
somewhere. I'll confess all to him and 
you can listen. Give me this chance and 
I'll try to make amends.” 

Tom doubted not the sincerity of her 
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tone and hastened into a curtained alcove, 
none too soon, for Donald Gray swept into 
the room, a smile of infatuation upon his 
face, and his arms outstretched to receive 
his love. 

But Belle Carew held him off, and noting 
the look of wcnder on his face, led him to 


latest gifts he had made her, and then 
took leave of the building, heartbroken 
and forlorn. 

As soon as he had gone, Tom came forth 
from his hiding place and, thanking the 
fallen woman for the little ray of goodness 
she had performed, set out to find the 
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“WILL YOU 


a seat where, between tears, she related the 
story of her miserable existence, and how 
she had played with him for the money 
and fine clothing it brought her. When 
she had finished, and explained that love 
had died within her years before, and that 
she had been shamming to him, his little 
dream of love was shattered and at her 
request he received back several of the 


MAIL IT FOR ME?” 


derelict and to take him home to his 
mother. 

It is needless to say that the joy of the 
widow and son was extreme, and that after 
they had thanked Tom for his’ splendid 
services, and he would have gone and left 
them to themselves, they begged him to 
remain with them always, for they needed 


him, even as he had needed them. 
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THE COMING OF SUNBEAM 


By Willis Welling 


SOLAX 


N their home town of Abbotsville the 

Neals were the reigning dynasty in 

every way. [very inhabitant of the 
quaint old village, from the smallest child 
to those of mature years, was familiar 
with one personality who had made him- 
self a conspicuous figure for years and 
vears—Major Neal, proud, erect and, above 
ill, dominating. Of an evening the Major 
ould always be found walking in the 
spacious grounds of the grand old.manor, 
ir leaning on his heavy gold-headed cane, 
strolling through the streets of the vil- 
lage. 

Surrounded by every luxury, esteemed 
by the entire community, loved by her 
friends, knowing not an enemy, Enid 
Neal’s life was everything but happy. The 
Major’s entire being was wrapped in his 
beautiful and accomplished daughter. But 
she, inheriting all of her mother’s gentle- 
ness and rare beauty, did not escape a 
goodly share of her father’s obstinacy and 
dominating nature. Yet still in her teens, 
she was self-willed and had a mind of her 
y»wn—here Enid and her father clashed. 

The most serious and fatal break in their 
lives came when the girl fell in love with 
a Bohemian, who was performing in the 
little opera house in Abbotsville. The love 
was deep and mutual, and before the Major 
learned of the fast friendship the young 
lovers eloped to a near-by town and were 
married. 

The aged parent could not be reconciled 
to the mesalliance. Although the Bohemian 
was possessed with much of this world’s 
goods and was well able to make a good 
home for Enid, the wrath, humiliation and 
anger of the Major knew no bounds. 

Enid well knew that her father would be 
heartbroken when informed of her mar- 
riage, but felt that his great love for her, 
and her pleadings, would finally win him 
over, but in this she was sadly mistaken. 
The Major had ruled the lives and minds 
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of all with whom he came in contact, since 
boyhood, and likewise did his ancestors, 
and he was not to be defeated at this 
time in life. 

The brief honeymoon was soon past and 
with a light heart, confident that she had 
the forgiveness of her obstinate parent, 
Enid, followed by her handsome husband, 
mounted the broad, stone steps of the Neal 
manor. 

The Major was sitting with bowed head 
in front of the open fireplace. The few 
fast dying embers cast enchanting shadows 
about the corners of the luxurious living 
room. 

Enid rushed toward the broken-spirited 
man and throwing both her arms about his 
neck, exclaimed, “Father, Daddy, dear!” 

He arose with a start. His face wore a 
dark, angry look and he drew away from 
the tender embrace of his daughter. After 
a few minutes of silence he said, pointing 
his long, slim finger towards the door: 
“You are no longer my daughter. You 
have brought disgrace and humiliation on 
the honored name you bear. You have 
dishonored the dear memory of your 
mother and have ruined and wrecked the 
life of your father.” 

Enid sank into a chair, and with tears 
running down her horror-stricken face, 
moaned, “Father, Father, don’t. Forgive 
me.” 

“Stop, girl. Pleadings are in vain. I am 
through with you forever. You cease to 
be a daughter of mine. Now, go. I never 
want to look in your face again. Go, | 
say !” 

The poor girl arose from the chair, cast 
one last look at her father, and slowly 
left the room. And for years no one knew 
the fate of beautiful Enid Neal. 

*« + ca *K * * * 

The years rolled by. The Major became 
a recluse in the grand old manor. He was 
even feared by the household servants who 
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“TAKE THE CHILD TO THE SERVANTS QUARTERS!” 


had been in the service of the family for 
half a century. Day after day, night after 
night, he would sit in front of the open 
fire in his great carved chair—thinking— 
always thinking—sometimes shaking his old 
gray head. 

Christmas came. But the joyful Yule- 
tide meant nothing in the Neal household. 
There was no preparations made for a day 
of joy and thanksgiving, no Christmas din- 
ner, no gifts of friendship. 

The Major was in his accustomed place 
by the fire. There was a feeble tap on 
the door. On the threshold were two of 
the faithful servants, the gardener and one 
of the maids, holding between them a huge 
hamper. They deposited the basket on 
the floor in the center of the room and 
departed at their master’s bidding. 

The recluse slowly walked toward the 
mysterious hamper. On the lid was at- 





tached a note. He tore it off and, adjust- 
ing his gold-rimmed spectacles, read in 
astonishment, “To Major Neal, with com- 
pliments of the season.” With his hand 
on the cover, the Major raised it a few 
inches and let it drop with a start. He 
rang for the servants who entered quickly. 

“What is the joke?” he asked, angrily. 
The frightened maid replied: 

“There is no joke, sir. We found the 
hamper under the covered driveway. It 
was for you, sir, and we brought it in.” 

“You may lift the lid and tell me the 
contents.” The terror-stricken maid was 
crying aloud. She did as she was asked 
and looked up with a start. Her tears 
quickly turned to smiles. Then she care- 
fully lifted to view a dimpled child of 
three years. The child’s frock was mussed, 
her golden curls were tousled, yet it could 
be plainly seen that she was a little queen. 


——_ 
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The Major looked on in amazement. “I 
will have no children here. Take the 
youngster to the servants’ quarters and 
care for it until I can find the rightful 
owner. Someone evidently intended to 
play a joke on me, or wanted to rid them- 
selves of a troublesome infant. Take it 
away, I say.” 

Major Neal was in a dilemma. That 
evening he advertised in the only local 
paper. 


“The party who left a child under Major Neal’s 


The little fairy was fond of playing in 
the gardens. Every day she spent several 
hours among the flowers, paying little at- 
tention to the servants, evidently occupied 
in her own little thoughts. The Major 
seldom saw the child. When he did, he 
paid no attention to the youngster. He 
considered her presence a burden, but did 
not have the heart to turn her away. 

One beautiful spring afternoon, when the 
flowers in the garden were just beginning 





“PLEASE LET ME EAT WITH YOU EVERY DAY!” 


driveway had better come and claim it. Otherwise 
it will be given over to the authorities.” 

No reply came from the advertisement. 
He watched the papers day by day. Weeks 
passed, and the weeks grew into months. 
Every day the Major would threaten to 
give the child, which was still confined in 
the servant’s quarters, over to the town 
authorities. Today he would say tomor- 
row—but that tomorrow never came. Some- 
thing—some mighty power, seemed to re- 
strain him-and he still retained the un- 
known stranger. 


to show forth their natural beauty, when 
the large trees were throwing off their 
barren winter garb, and the first signs of 
life were showing themselves in the form 
of buds on the branches of the limbs— 
the recluse saw the contented girl playing 
among the flowers. He was watching her 
antics from the seclusion of a heavy cur- 
tain about the window. He was deeply 
interested in her play. She seemed happy. 
The Major became so absorbed that he 
forgot to keep in hiding and the little 
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angel spied him. She smiled, threw a kiss, 
and the heartless man withdrew. He peeped 
again, she saw him and he turned and 
smiled sheepishly at the barren walls of 
the room. 

a) * * * * * 


The days passed swiftly both for the 
Major and the little stranger. The man 
was becoming more of a recluse, and: al- 
though he showed no outward sign of 
weakening, yet it was plainly evident that 
he repented the decisive position he had 
taken in regard to Enid, the young and 
beautiful daughter who was lost to him 
forever. 

He was brooding over his lonely break- 
fast one morning, when he was startled 
by the baby suddenly bursting into the 
room. Before he could recover himself 
she rushed toward him and with out- 
stretched arms, cried, “Me wants breakfast, 
too.” He rang for the maid and ordered 
the child taken from the room. However, 
he quickly relented when the little stran- 
ger, who knew not father or mother, be- 
gan sobbing and crying. 

“Katie,” he suddenly exclaimed to the 
maid-servant. “Place a chair and allow 
the baby to eat with me.” 

This was done, but the child could barely 
see over the top of the table. 

“No, that won’t do. She is not com- 
fortable. Bring some cushions, and place 
them under her so she can eat with ease.” 

Thus the acquaintance started. The old 
man began to live again. He was happy 
in his rude way. His heart was touched. 
And the little stranger loved him. 

It did not take baby long to become ac- 
quainted. “Daddy, please let me eat with 
you every day. You look lonely, and I 
don’t want you to eat alone. Won't you 
play with me? Come out in the garden 
after breakfast. The flowers are so beau- 
tiful and they talk to me.” 

“All right, my littlke Sunbeam, you can 
eat all your meals with me, and hereafter 
you do not need to spend all your time 
in the gardens. You can sit with me in 
the library. I will play with you and 
will tell you some old fairy stories.” 

That evening was the first happy one the 
Major enjoyed for years. He was seated 
in the old carved rocker before the bright 





open fire and instead of having his head 
bowed and his thoughts many, many miles 
away, he was contented. Beside him, in a 
little white rocking chair, sat Sunbeam. His 
arm was about her neck and her little 
white hands were clasped, resting on his 
knee. The huge fire had been replenished. 
The creaking embers made a_ cheerful 
sound throughout the room and every now 
and then a new piece of wood would break 
into flame. 

Both sat in silence for many minutes. 
The minutes passed into half an hour 
and still neither spoke. They both were 
contented. Looking first at the happy 
child, pure and innocent, and then into the 
bright fire, the Major was the first to 
speak. “Sunbeam, my little girl, from this 
time hence we are to be fast friends. You 
will have the dearest, little immaculate 
room in the Manor. I will turn my sacred 
library into a nursery, a toy-shop. But, 
listen, Sunbeam, I promised to tell you 
a fairy story and this is a true story that 
has never been told.” 

Then, with tender voice, he told her the 
tale of his life. He opened his sealed 
heart to her. Told her of the boyhood 
days of a happy youngster. Of his willful 
and over-bearing father—how the son had 
inherited these traits. Then as the boy 
grew into manhood, he loved and was loved 
by a pure and beautiful girl, and married 
against the wishes of his father. The 
father, although bitter at first, forgave the 
son and took the new daughter into his 
arms. 

It was when the sad part of the story 
came that the Major’s voice failed him. 
But he soon regained his speech and con- 
tinued. The little stranger showed marked 
attention and deep interest. He told her 
of that young son having a daughter, the 
love for that daughter and how she, when 
grown up, married against the parent’s 
will, and he drove her from home, out into 
the cold, cruel world. 

When he finished, the Major’s eyes were 
filled and little Sunbeam did not know that 
he was telling her the story of his own 
life and that the young girl, who was 
turned out upon the world, was her own 
mother. 

From that day on a love came into the 
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A GREAT CHANGE CAME OVER THE MAJOR, 


hearts of the Major and Sunbeam which 
was lasting. The villagers were astounded, 
for Major Neal, recluse and man without 
a heart, was never seen on the streets, 
unless accompanied by the little stranger 
who so mysteriously came into the life of 
the residents of Neal Manor. It was a 
daily sight to see the aged man, with fal 
tering step and long gray hair, carrying 
that familiar gold-headed cane, alight froin 
his big automobile and, holding Sunbeam 
with his free hand, go into a toy shop and 
come out laden with bundles. 

\ great change came over the Mancr. 
The servants were no longer afraid of 
their master. He was easily approached 
and had a kind word for everyone. He no 
longer brooded before the open fireplace. 
His life and habits were completely 
changed. 

And Sunbeam was happy. She called 
him “Daddy,” for he was the only father 
she could remember. Together they spent 
hours and hours in the great library. The 
immaculate room, heretofore sacred and 
open to no one but the master of the house 
was turned into a nursery. The thousands 


of old books were crowded into a few 
of the upper shelves to make room for 
many new child’s books the Major had 
purchased for his ward. The floor was 
invariably littered with toys. The ser- 
vants entered and departed with no fear 
of a sharp reprimand. 
k * o * * * 

Winter came. And with it the long 
dreary evenings and cold, eventless days. 
The Major and Sunbeam were inseparable. 
But King Winter brought with him many 
responsibilities and countless dangers. And 
the innocent and pure were the first vic- 
tims. 

Sunbeam contracted diphtheria. The 
Major was grief-stricken. He hovered 
about her bedside and would go to the 
solitude of his own room and weep and 
pray for a speedy recovery. Specialists 
were summoned and no expense was spared 
to bring the little girl back to health. 

3ut the physicians looked grave. After 
a lengthy consultation, they called the 
Major to the library and gave him a frank 
opinion of the case. 

“Major Neal,” spoke the old family phy- 
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sician. 


“It is my duty to inform you that 
While she 
is not past hope, the chances for her re- 
covery are slight. 
has about an even chance. We are doing 
all in our power to master the disease, but 
the little one does not respond properly 
to treatment. The only thing we can do 
is to hope for the best and wait until the 
crisis comes. of a trained 
nurse are absolutely necessary and I will 
look after that detail for you.” 


your ward is a very sick girl. 


The services 


The following morning the nurse arrived. 
She was middle-aged, apparently, with hair 
streaked with gray, but had a beautiful and 
loving face. She garbed herself in her 
nurse’s uniform and cap and entered at 
once upon her duties. She had serious and 
tedious work before her if the patient’s 
life was to be saved. That she realized, 
and took up her work with one determina- 
tion, to nurse the baby back to health. 

Sunbeam took an immediate liking to her 
and seemed to rally somewhat 
tender care. The physicians 


new nurse 
under her 


were much surprised at the marked change 


I would say that she . 


MOTHER AND CHILD WERE REUNITED. 


for the better when they visited the Manor 
later in the day. The Major joyfully re- 
ceived the glad tidings and offered up a 
prayer in deep gratitude. 

When he entered the sick chamber the 
nurse was in another part of the house 
carrying out the doctor’s latest orders, so 
she and the Major did not meet face to 
face. He sat for many minutes by the bed- 
side of the sick girl. She was semi-con- 
scious and did not recognize him. He 
watched her beautiful face for sometime 
and quietly left the room. 

Toward evening of that day Sunbeam 
took a decided turn for the worse. Her 
pulse went up by leaps and bounds and 
her fever increased also. The nurse was 
greatly alarmed and summoned the doc- 
She was filled with grief and ten- 
derly bathed the face of the unconscious 
form on the bed. Her grief only increased 
her determination to bring the little one 
back to life and health. 

The physicians arrived. Another consul- 
tation followed and the Major was in- 
formed of the great change. Sunbeam’s 


tors. 
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chances were very slight. Her condition 
grave. And through it all, she was 
unconscious of the danger—she slept 
peacefully. It was a sleep that so often 
preceeds death. 

That night, the haggard old man, stricken 
with grief and sorrow, crept into the li- 
brary. 


was 


The cheerful fire was burning low 
and the room had the appearance of soli- 
tude it maintained during his many years 
recluse. With unsteady step, he 
reached the little white rocker, where for 
so many nights his Sunbeam sat with 
clasped hands listening to his enchanting 
fairy tales. Would she ever listen again? 

He fell on his knees before the chair, 
encircled it with his arms and, with bowed 
head, prayed, prayed as he never had be- 
fore. 

“Merciful God, little 
Lord, God, save little Sunbeam.” 


as a 


Sunbeam. 

On and 
on he prayed, pouring out his over-bur- 
dened heart to God, that his playmate be 
restored to him, that he be spared the 
awful calamity of losing her, the Sunbeam 
that made him live again in his advanced 
age. 

Finally he fell asleep. A troubled sleep. 
He dreamed he saw the triumphant en- 
trance of his Sunbeam into the Heavens, 
saw her warm welcome among the angels 
and saw a happy and contented smile pass 
over her face. 


Save 


The nurse entered the library. She 
slowly advanced to the fireplace so familiar 
to her during her childhood days. The 
last ember had almost dyed away and the 
room was in darkness, except for a bright 





ray of light from the moon, coming in 
through the edge of the window shade. 

She discovered the heart-broken old man 
asleep with his arms about the chair. She 
walked to his side, bent over, kissed the 
bowed head and slowly departed from the 
room. 

The Major remained on his knees in the 
library all night and early in the morning 
entered the sick chamber. The room was 
deserted except for the seemingly uncon- 
scious form of Sunbeam on the bed. He 
crossed the room, quietly fell on his knees, 
and buried his head in the covers. 

Sunbeam awakened, recognized him and 
smiled. She held out her hand and stroked 
the old man’s cheek. He could not speak. 
He was happy, for she knew him again. 

The nurse was partially overcome by the 
sight which met her eyes when she en- 
tered the room with medicine for her pa- 
tient. She walked to the bed and, with 
arms outstretched, uttered one word, 
“Father.” 

He raised his eyes, looked in her face 
and cried, “Enid, Enid, my daughter.” 
Still kneeling, he embraced her knees, 
begging forgiveness. 

“There is nothing to forgive, father.” 
She pointed to the form on the bed and 
all came over him in a flash. Little Sun- 
beam was his own flesh and blood. 

The patient passed the crisis and took a 
turn for the better. Under a loving 
mother’s care, she soon was restored to 
health. Enid and her father were fully 


reconciled, bound together by the strong- 
est of ties—the love for their child. 
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do-in it,” the voice of the singer 

rose to a great height and echoed 
down the little street on which stood the 
bright red boarding house of Mrs. Stacey, 
and as the piano accompaniment tore the 
air, like the oft heard wail of some hurdy- 
gurdy on a frosty night, many windows 
were raised along the little street and 
mothers and daughters whispered in awe 
that Mr. Jack Jones, who held out at 
Stacey’s was trying out his voice. 

Inside the huge parlor, with its bay win- 
dow, hung with holly and Christmas bells, 
which the artistic Mrs. Stacey kept in 
view the year round, and the hair covered 
sofa and old fashioned square piano, sat 
the star boarders of the Irish landlady’s 
dwelling. By star boarders, one could 
learn by gazing over the motley crowd that 
the word meant those who were sociable 
enough to get together evenings for a good 
time. 

Tessie Fog, the hatchet faced spinster, 
occupied her accustomed seat near the 
piano, where she would chew gum and 
stamp her feet as though she were beating 
time for the singers. 

The Grumble -family, who only on such 
occasions as these were silent, sort of had 
a lease on the sofa, while Arlington Ma- 
noover, a struggling author, would sit by 
himself on a stool in the corner, rolling 
his eyes toward the ceiling as if absorbing 
inspiration from the heavenly music that 
rent the air. 

Of course Jack Jones stood beside the 
piano, where Mary Stacey, the boarding 
house keeper’s daughter, would hammer the 
keys, and many were the longing glances 
of affection that would pass between the 
two when the songs they sang were of 
a sentimental character. In fact it was 
not hard to see that Jack had an inside 
track with the pretty girl and, more than 
that, with the whole household, as he sim- 


6< F win body’s do-in it, do-in it, 
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ply adored singing and it required little 
coaxing to induce him to demonstrate his 
ability. 

At this particular moment the young 
singer was rendering one of those ragtime 
melodies, the parlor guests were uncon- 
sciously keeping time by swaying with the 
music, and everyone seemed to be in good 
humor. Even the Grumbles were smiling, 
and the husband had laughingly whispered 
that the couple at the piano reminded him 
of the day when he and Mrs. Grumble had 
been in love. 

As Jones finished the selection amidst 
a storm of applause and everyone requested 
that he sing more another young man 
strode into the parlor and flung himself 
down into a chair that fairly groaned at 
the impact. His face was far from show- 
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ing signs of pleasure, as the forehead was 
covered by a dark frown and the corners 
of his mouth turned up in an insinuating 
Every now and then he would 
glance out of the corner of his eye at the 
happy cotiple at the piano, who were bend- 
ing near each other, discussing the next 
song, and an inward would say, 
” That rotten voice of 


scowl. 


voice 
Darn him, anyhow. 
his has got the Indian sign on the whole 











MEETS MARY. 
bunch. If 1 could only choke him with a 
look.” 


If you could have looked deeper into this 
young man’s mind you would have found 
rooted there the seeds of jealousy, for, 
like Jones, he was madly in love with the 
Stacey girl himself and although she had 
given him much time and pleasure by her 
company, yet he could see that his chum, 
Jack, was forging ahead in the race, and 
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another advantage he possessed was the 
fact, that the girl’s mother favored a man 
with artistic temperament, a thing that he 
had never possessed, even in the smallest 
degree. 

When together, he and Jack were the 
best of friends, but when the latter held 
possession of his idol, then they were bitter 
enemies, and each strove to conceal from 
the other just how far he was progressing 
in his suit. 

As these bitter thoughts ran through his 
mind and the green eyed monster peered 
at him from the piano top, Jones started 
to sing, “I’d love to live in loveland with 
a girl like you.” 

Now it wouldn’t have been so bad to 
hear him sing that, but to see him look 
down at Mary as he sang, as though he 
were singing directly to her instead of to 
the whole assemblage, and then to have 
Mary look up at him with smiles and be 
forced to stop playing, having lost her 
place, was maddening. 

Each time the music had to be turned it 
seemed as if Jones used an extremely long 
time in doing it and in bending over would 
invariably brush the hair on her forehead. 

Just such things as these have driven 
men to crime, and now Albert Brown was 
thinking seriously of ending his friendship 
with Jack Jones and quitting the boarding 
house forever. But if he did that he would 
be laughed at, for one thing, and for an- 
other he would be giving his chum the 
whole field to himself, and it hurt, deep 
down, to think that the latter held the ad- 
vantage. 

Mrs. Stacey entered the parlor, her one 
hundred and ninety pounds of avoirdupois 
wiggling with mirth at the pretty picture 
her daughter and lover made at the piano, 
and she whispered in a voice that could 
easily be heard above the music, “They 
make a pretty couple.” 

When Albert heard this he could cheer- 
fully have pulverized the woman and his 
mind reverted to several days before, when 
he had been walking with Mary and her 
mother had approached them upon their 
return, saying, “Mary, don’t you ever go 
walking again before dinner, because I 
need you. Did you hear that Mr. Brown? 
I want you to understand as well as she.” 


This he knew was nothing more than an 
excuse to keep Mary away from him, for 
Jack always held the upperhand in the 
evenings. 

Mrs. Stacey looked around the room 
good naturedly until her eyes met those 
of Albert, then her smile changed to a 
frigid stare, which the young man evaded 
by looking the other way. 

“Supper’s ready,” she called, as the song 
was finished, “but it’s a shame to disturb 
the two darlints, when they sing so beau- 
tifully. There is plenty of time after sup- 
per and then I want to hear them myself.” 

The supper announcement always meant 
a wild scramble for the table and when 
Albert, who absentmindedly had remained 
to think over his defeat, reached the table, 
he found that he and Mary were separated 
by the whole table length, and that he had 
been placed beside Tessie Fog, while at the 
other end of the festal board Jack Jones 
and Mary conversed in evident joy. 

After the meal Albert hastened to his 
room, determined never again to remain 
in the parlor when his chum and Mary 
were entertaining the boarders. It was 
enough to know that they were together, 
but to see them looking at each other as 
they had done was more than he could 
bear. 

Vainly trying to read he could not con- 
centrate his thoughts, and so slammed the 
book in the corner, turned out his light, 
and went to bed. But from the parlor 
came the sound of more music and sing- 
ing, that caused him to roll from side to 
side in helpless anger. 

It was a long time after the music had 
stopped and Albert heard the boarders re- 
tiring that Jack Jones came up the stairs, 
and as he passed the former’s door he was 
humming some song. 

Could he have proposed to Mary and 
been accepted? Why should he seem so 
happy? These thoughts ran through the 
young man’s mind until he was nearly 
wild, and it was long before his tortured 
brain allowed him to sleep. 

In the morning he looked eagerly upon 
the girl’s hand for a ring and nearly fell 
off his chair when he perceived one there. 
But when he had time to think clearly he 
remembered that she had always possessed 
just such a ring. 
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Before he left the house for work that 
morning he suddenly thought of a plan 
whereby he could get Mary all to himself 
for an evening, and then he hoped he 
could discover just the status of her feel- 
ings in regards to himself and his chum, 
Jack, so, while the latter was talking to 
the mother, he whispered to Mary, “I’ve 
a couple of tickets to the show tonight. 
Will you go with me?” 

Now Mary liked both of the boys, but 
favored Jack because of his ability to sing. 
She thought that a show was too good an 
entertainment to miss, so smiled joyously 
and replied, “Of course I'll go. Thanks 
very much for the invitation.” 

All the rest of the day Albert walked in 
a daze, for he felt that at last fate had 
been kind to him, and when he dressed in 
his best and smoothed his hair tightly to 
his head he laughed to himself, glorying 
in the fact that Jack would be forced to 
entertain the boarders alone. 

Having dressed he sought the parlor to 
await his partner, and noted that everyone 
was dressed better than he had ever be- 
fore seen them, and when they made ready 
to leave the house he concluded that more 
than he had thought about the show. 

A half-hour passed and still Mary had 
not appeared and yet she had smiled at 
him at the supper table. What was wrong? 

An hour passed and no Mary. He glanced 
at his watch and recoiled in alarm. It was 
time for the show to begin. What had 
happened? 

Albert was beside himself with rage, for 
he had no idea what was the matter, so he 
walked about the house looking for some- 
one to talk to. But the house seemed de- 
serted and he flung himself into a chair, 
giving vent to his feelings by a flow of 
bitter words. 

Just then a door slammed, upstairs, and 
he heard the masculine voice of Mrs. 
Grumble rasp, “Henry Grumble, don’t you 
dare go downstairs any more tonight. Do 
you hear me? I said you were to stay 
here.” Then followed an argument that 
waxed louder as it progressed and Albert 
was forced to laugh, even through his 
anger, feeling that there were others be- 
side himself, who had trouble. 

Suddenly the thought struck him that 


here was an opportunity to solve the prob- 
lem that was facing him. Surely Mrs. 
Grumble would know what had become of 
Mary Stacey, for it was seldom that any- 
thing occured that she didn’t know all the 
particulars, so he slowly climbed the stairs 
and meekly knocked upon the door, while 
inside he heard the same masculine voice 
call out, “Henry, open the door and see 
what’s wanted.” 

Grumble opened the door and inquired 
of Brown what he wanted. Albert had no 
sooner asked the whereabouts of Mary 
Stacey than from inside the woman an- 
swered, “Jack Jones took she and her 
mother to the show. Some people are 
fools to go out to shows. Henry close the 
door, the air is striking me.” 

At this Grumble slammed the door and 
Albert made his way back down stairs. 

So Jack had taken her and her mother 
to the show! No wonder his chum had 
seemed so pleasant all day. He had been 
making his plans for the night and had 
got ahead of him by ringing in the mother. 
This was the limit to his patience and his 
whole heart cried out for vengeance. He 
must get even, if it cost him- everything 
he possessed, but how? The more he 
thought of it the angrier he became until 
his mind was a senseless jumble, so he re- 
tired to his bedroom, where he fell asleep, 
dreaming that he were some mighty poten- 
tate who had just sentenced Jack Jones to 
banishment and Mrs. Stacey to execution, 
while he became the happy possessor of 
Mary, as queen of his kingdom. 

Ding-aling-aling-aling-aling ! 

The staccato ring of the alarm clock 
smote upon the ears of the sleeper and 
he stirred restlessly in bed. How good 
one’s bed always feels when it is time to 
arise. But Albert’s employer was _ very 
strict and a minute’s tardiness meant a 
severe reprimand, and ofttimes a loss in 
salary, so he threw back the covers and 
jumped hurriedly into his clothing. 

Below, he could already hear the clatter 
of dishes which meant that breakfast was 
being served. 

The first to greet Albert, as he took 
his seat at the farthest end of the table, 
was Mrs. Stacey, who looked him over 
with a criticising air and remarked, “You 
must have kept very late hours, Mr. 
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Brown. Thought you would never get up.” 

At the opposite end of the table sat 
Mary and Jack, confidentially discussing 
last night’s show, and when the maid 
brought in the hot coffee Albert would 
have given anything had he possessed the 
nerve to hurl it at them, but to hide his 
anger he ate in silence and tried very hard 
to display a smile, as if he were thinking 
of something funny, but try as hard as he 
might the scowl continued to hold its own, 





how diplomatically he had outwitted his 
chum, and understood the door slamming 
per fectly. 

Albert Brown worked mechanically all 
day and when closing time came that even- 
ing had all but decided to seek another 
boarding house. 

He closed up the big ledger he had been 
working on and seizing his hat and coat 
walked rapidly toward the opposite end 
of the city, thinking that his anger might 
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POOR ALBERT HAD TO PAY THE COUNT’S BILLS. 


and he simply ate because there was noth- 
ing else to do. 

Mary and Jack finished their meal and, 
together, sought the parlor, where he could 
hear their voices singing some new love 
ditty. In his anger Albert swallowed a 
huge mouthful of hot coffee, which burnt 
him severely and caused him to arise from 
the table in pain. 

“Jack Jones shall suffer for this and suf- 
fer right,” thought he, “then I'll stand by 
and laugh with glee.” So the brain-mad- 
dened young man stepped out the front 
door, slammed it, and vanished up the 
street, while inside at the piano another 
young man smiled to himself, for he knew 





be cooled, before he ventured to face the 
ugly looking boarders and their knowing 
smiles. 

Suddenly, around the corner, swept two 
of the seediest looking specimens of the 
male sex that he had ever set eyes on. 
Regular “Knights of the Bumpers” were 
they, a many months’ growth of beard upon 
their dirty countenances and a regalia that 
suggested a night’s loot off a neighborhood 
clothesline. 

One of the men, if he could be called 
such, possessed by some freak of nature 
as regal and kingly a mien as Albert could 
imagine and his carriage suggested some 
foreign monarch, despite the fact that his 
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feet were covered by shoes that were fa 


from being mates, and that were draped 


upon their owner's ponderous feet, by 


means of rope. 


As the young man gazed at the two 


wrecks of humanity an idea entered his ~ 


bewildered mind which suggested a pos 
sible revenge upon his chum, Jack. 

Not long before, he had seen an illus- 
tration in a prominent paper of a certain 
French count, who, in the same condition 
as “Weary Willie,” 
double, so he thought seriously of dressing 
the tramp in his clothing and passing him 


would be a remarkable 


off for some friend of the nobility. With 
this clever scheme in mind he hailed the 
two individuals, who were quarreling 


among themselves, and asked if he could 
speak a few words with the one who wore 
the walking stick. He-was astounded when 
the named one addressed him thus, “Kind 
sir, it gives me undescribable joy to speak 
to those of my own class, so if you will 
take the liberty to perambulate half way 
[ would indeed converse with you.” 

To hear such language from a tramp was 
almost unbelievable, and was an added qual- 
ity that he had not looked for in his plans. 
But when he approached the oddly dressed 
individual and received a very stiff hand- 
shake, which would have graced a throne 
decided that fate had surely 
placed revenge within his reach. 

“My good man, what is your name?” 
asked Albert. 

“Noble sir,” replied the other, “in the 
maze of years my real name has faded to 
obscurity, but my cognomen or rather nom 
de plume, that is what me followers call 
me, is Sunny. S-u double n-y, Sunny, and 
Smith follows it in the rear.. Could I be 
of service to the gentle lord?” At this he 
assumed a knightly posture and drew up 
the cane, as if it some jeweled 


room, he 


were 
sword. 

Albert’s spirits were rising higher each 
minute and he went on, “How would you 
like to come with me to my boarding house, 
get a good suit of clothing and good eats, 
without one cent of expense to yourself? 
\ll that will be required of you is a little 
acting. You are to be my friend, the 
Count from Paris. I want to get even 
with a certain young man. Are you on?” 

“Say partner,” said the seedy individual, 


adopting the vernacular, “| come from a 
race of actors that date years back and the 
blood of nobility still courses in me veins. 
Sh-h! | am @ real Count, that is no- 
account, but I get you. Lead me to the 
victuals.” 

His heart beating madly with joy, Al- 
bert bade his new charge follow him and, 
after the latter had informed his seedy 
companion that he had “received a special 
order from the king,” the two made their 
way to the Stacey boarding house and an 
hour later, while the boarders were about 
the festal board discussing the absence of 
one Albert Brown, the latter named per- 
son was sneaking his companion into the 
house and decking him out in a sporty suit 
of clothes. Then, when Sunny had re- 
ceived a much needed wash and his whis- 
kers had been trimmed to a French effect, 
the two proceeded down the broad stair- 
case and into the dining hall, where the 
boarders gasped with surprise, and Mrs. 
Stacey, coming in, in her haste and excite- 
ment let fall a dish of potatoes. 

“Esteemed friends,” said Albert, “allow 
me to present my friend, Count De Luxe 
from Paris. He will spend a month with 
me.” 

At this the psuedo Count made a sweep- 
ing bow, his chin almost touching the floor, 
and said, “It make me glad to meet ze 
American monsieurs and ze mademoiselle.” 
Then, as the boarders choked upon their 
food and Mrs. Grumble absentmindedly 
thrust her fork into her husband’s knee, 
Albert realized that his plan was working. 

Mrs. Stacey broke in upon the chatter. 
“Mr. Brown,” said she, “I want you to 
make your friend perfectly at home with 
us and I appreciate your bringing him to 
my humble home.” 

“T beg of you to accept my seat,” said 
Arlington Manoover, his romantic eyes 
flashing fire. “I have always desired see- 
ing and talking with a real, live count. 
Now I have an inspiration. I will put it 
down ere | forget.” At this he strode 
from the room, his slender figure moving 
with a cat-like grace, while the Count sur- 
veyed his departure over a newly acquired 
monocle, which he found difficult to hold 
in his eye. 

Even Mary was interested in the new- 
comer, and Albert perceived with glee that 
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SUNNY HAD BEATEN ALBERT AT HIS OWN GAME, 


Jack was finding it hard to hold her con- 
versation, as she kept gazing longingly at 
Sunny, who, as yet unversed in the whole 
part he was to take, kept making eyes at 
the maid who waited upon him. 

Albert noticed this and nudged his com 
panion under the table, but the Count did 
not seem to understand, for as the maid 
leaned over him he slipped an arm around 


her waist and patted her upon the cheek, 
at which Albert was forced to administer 
a hard kick from beneath the table. 

Sunny at once understood that he was 
doing wrong, so he resumed his former 
composure and fixed his gaze upon Tessie 
Fog, who suddenly beamed with maidenly 
delight. 

Jack Jones was visibly annoyed at the 
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newcomer’s fascinating smile, since Mary 
did nothing but watch him, so he left the 
table, going to the piano where he hoped 
his voice would charm the girl to his side. 

$y this time the Count had caught one 
of Mary’s smiles and, noting that she was 
uncommonly good looking, left his place 
beside Albert and moved over to her, 
where he proceeded to comment upon her 
hair and eyes until the girl’s heart was 
throbbing with affection for the silver 
tongued Count. 

Albert’s plan was now working finely 
and he hoped that the Count would be able 
to keep it up and so he did, for the latter 
was much smitten over Mary and decided 
to play a strong part. 

After the meal was over, as was the cus- 
tom, the boarders all sought the parlor, 
where Jack was singing appealingly to 
himself. Albert nearly laughed himself 
sick when he saw Mary and the Count fol- 
low them, while Mrs. Stacey, who before 
had treated him with disdain, as she passed 
him this time patted him affectionately upon 
the cheek and inquired if his bed had 
enough covering or if a vase of flowers 
would help the appearance of his room. 

Albert sought the parlor to await devel- 
opments, and noted with delight that the 
sofa regularly occupied by the Grumbles 
was now filled by Mary and the Count, so 
he seated himself upon the stool in the 
corner and listened, while Jack sought to 
attract Mary. But that young lady was 
beyond the power of attraction and paid no 
more attention to the music than if there 
had been none, instead, whispering confi- 
dentially to the Count, who was boldly 
holding one of her hands. 

When Jack finished his song he turned 
about and perceived that Mary was com- 
pletely entranced by the Count, who was 
arranging her hair in a playful manner. 
The former’s face went red, then white, 
and he choked visibly, so that when asked 
to sing more he replied that he had a head- 
ache, while Albert, from his stool, smiled 
happily at his chum’s defeat. Finally he 


maliciously asked Jones to sing, “Meet Me 
Tonight in Dreamland,” which quite upset 
the other, and muttering an excuse Jones 
hurried from the room. 

“Revenge is sweet,” thought Albert, who 
noted that the boarders were gradually 





leaving the parlor, as he himself sought his 
room, hoping that the Count would so for- 
tify his position that Jack could never re- 
gain the upper hand, and so he did, for 
the next day Mrs. Stacey politely requested 
that the latter give up his seat at the table 
to the Count. 

This was the worst blow of all to Jack, 
who was forced to eat by himself at a 
smaller table, when he discovered that his 
chum, Albert, was enjoying the change im- 
mensely. 

Sometimes revenge works both ways, and 
so it turned out in this case. For that day 
the Count suddenly appeared in a large 
automobile and proceeded to take all the 
boarders for a ride, and, later, he and 
Mary took a spin, being gone for hours, 
while Albert soon learned that all the ex- 
pense had been charged to him. What 
could he do, but look pleasant? He had 
made an agreement and had not counted 
upon anything like this, but he did hate to 
pay the bills. 

The boarders, who at first were loath to 
accept the Count, owing to the effectual 
way in which he had put an end to singing 
at the house, now were wild over him, be- 
cause he had begun to take them regularly 
upon auto rides and further invited them 
all to dinner at an imposing cafe. 

To Albert this was a hard blow, for the 
little money he had saved was dwindling 
fast and revenge began to get monotonous, 
especially since the newcomer was making 
such a decided hit with everyone. But, not 
knowing what else to do, he was forced to 
attend the dinner and later to settle for the 
whole affair. 

Mother and daughter had grown to sim- 
ply adore the Count for himself alone, for 
he was a smooth talker and really found 
a liking for Mary, while the entire house- 
hold, with the exception of Jack and Al- 
bert, would have given up anything for 
him. 

Albert began to see the end coming and. 
since the Count continued to spend the 
money with reckless abandon, seemingly 
for no other reason but to spend, he de- 
cided to put an end to the whole affair 
by exposing the psuedo nobleman. Ac- 
cordingly that night, after the meal when 
the Count had led mother and daughter 
to the parlor, where he continued to grow 
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in their favor by his generous gift of flat- 
tery, Albert followed after and, pointing 
an accusing finger at Sunny, said, “Mrs. 
Stacey, do you know that the man who 
calls himself a Count and whom I brought 
to this house is an imposter?” The young 
man hesitated about telling his part in the 
affair, thinking that the Count would con- 
fess, but the latter turned a very inno- 
cent face to his accuser and blandly an- 
swered, “Why, my dear fellah, what is the 
matter ?” 

Here Mrs. Stacey took a hand in the 
affair. “Albert Brown,” said she, “what do 
you mean by accusing my guest as you do? 
Do you know that the Count has asked 
my daughter to marry him and she has ac- 
cepted the honored proposal? Can you say 
anything now? It is an outrage and I'll 
not stand for it! Of late you and Jack 
seem to have made things disagreeable for 
everyone here, and if you intend to keep it 


up you had both better find a new boarding 
house.” 

Jack, who had just entered the parlor, 
intent upon singing, heard the last speech 
and was about to answer, when the mat- 
ronly landlady silenced him with a gesture 
and said, “Did you hear what I just said 
Mr. Jones? If you didn’t, I’ll inform you 
that I don’t intend to put up with any more 
grouchiness from you and as for your sing- 
ing, we can well get along without it. My 
daughter and the Count are engaged to be 
married and I would have you treat them 
with respect.” 

Having finished her say, the woman 
turned her back upon the two unfortunate 
young men as a sign that they were not 
wanted in the parlor, and the two sol- 
emnly made their way to their rooms. 
where they heart-brokenly acknowledged 
that Sunny had beaten them at their own 
game. 





Wallace Reid Falls With Horse. 


Wallace Reid, director of one of the “Flying A” companies, sustained severe 
injuries to his left leg, when on horseback he was giving chase to a runaway on 
the boulevard in Santa Barbara recently. His horse fell, with the rider underneath. 

Mr. Reid and Miss Lillian Christy, leading woman of the company, had been 
at the plaza and were about to return uptown. The two horses were untied, when 
that of Miss Christy dashed away. Mr. Reid was immediately astride his own and 
giving chase to the runaway. He was in a wild gallop, about a block from the 
plaza, when the animal lost its footing on the pavement and crashed to the ground, 
carrying its rider with it. ‘Mr. Reid’s left leg was pinned beneath his mount, and 
at first it was feared a bone had been broken. He suffered, however, a severe sprain 


of the left ankle, which rapidly swelled. 


The runaway stopped of its own accord upon overtaking other “Flying A” 


horses, which it had started to follow. 


It is not believed Mr. Reid’s injuries will 


interfere with the direction of his company, although he will not be able to wear 


a shoe on the foot for several days. 





Where the “Mystery Studio” Is 


It is now announced that the “best motion picture studio in California” that has 
been equipped for the production of the new Royal films, is located on Fairview place, 
Los Angeles. Residents of that section of the city will now know the reason of the 
bustle thereabouts of late. “The strangers” were there on important motion picture 


business ! 
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THE BELLS 


RELIANCE 


HE night was wild and stormy though 
it was Christmas eve. The snow 


had been falling steadily all day, and, 
driven by a fierce gale, it had formed vast 
drifts throughout the sparsely populated 
countryside. Almost all traces of road had 
been utterly obliterated by the terrible bliz- 
zard, except where the tall and ghostly 
guide posts were straining to hold them- 
selves erect though whipped about sharply 
in the blast. They moaned and sighed and 
tossed abount incessantly as if realizing 
that with all their efforts to break away 
they could not cease the routine of their 
useful service. There was no sign of habi- 
tation as far as the eye could see and 
the dreary wilderness.of snow presented 
a most dismal view. 
Through this snow and weather there 
plodded along wearily a little gray pony, 
dragging after it a clumsy sleigh in which 


By Harrison Polk 


was seated the tall, bulky figure of a man 
wrapped up to his ears in heavy furs. 
The man seemed comfortable enough as, 
ever and anon, he shouted in broken Eng- 
lish to the horse, urging it to accelerate 
its speed. The poor animal was utterly 
exhausted and made slow progress against 
the driving north wind. It was evident 
that the traveler in the sleigh had come 
from some distance and that he, as well 
as the little pony, was tired of the journey 
and would welcome the light of some 
friendly inn. 

“Git up dere, Benjamin,” shouted the 
man in the sleigh as he gave the reins a 
jerk. “Dere is surely an inn around here 
somewheres. Oi! Oi! Vot a night dis is! 
Vot would I do if I should be robbed of 
minte gold; mine hard earned masummes, 
und after all dese years. Father Abraham, 
I shudder to even think of it!” 
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From these remarks it might be inferred 
that the lonely wayfarer was a Jew, and 
such was in fact the case. Marcus Israel- 
son had, by dint of frugality and good busi- 
ness sense, saved up nearly ten thousand 
dollars in gold pieces, for he possessed a 
passion for the yellow metal which had 
been more or less hereditary in several gen- 
erations of the Israelson family. He had 
labored hard for many years in his little 
clothing store to do this, and when he 
sold out his business few of his neighbors 
would have believed that the Jew had 
stored away almost ten thousand dollars 
in gold. 

The neighbors were aware, however, that 
Israelson intended to sell out at the first 
opportunity and to move farther west 
where his brother was struggling hard to 
make both ends meet. So his departure 
occasioned no surprise, and as Marcus had 
always lived at peace with his competitors 
and neighbors the good wishes of the little 
community were freely extended to him as 
he started away with the little gray pony, 
which had become as familiar a figure upon 
the street as the industrious merchant him- 
self. 

On through the night and the storm 
plodded the little pony, with the Jew con- 
tinually urging it along for fear that it 
might momentarily drop from exhaustion. 
At last the traveller discerned the faint 
glimmer of a light, shining spasmodically 
through the blinding snow. It was still 
some distance away, but, as they advanced, 
it became steadier and brighter until at 
last the Jew knew it came from the Inn 
for which he had been straining his eyes 
for the last hour. The little pony, seem- 
ing to know that relief from duty was at 
hand, made a final dash and soon arrived 
in front of the “Blue Dragon” with its 
weather-worn sign of: “Accommodation 
for Man and Beast.” 

The Inn was almost buried in snow- 
drifts, save where Mathias, the shrewd 
proprietor, had kept a bright light burning 
in one of the upper windows as a beacon 
to prospective patrons. 

With a loud call to the inn-keeper the 
Jew dismounted and secured his bag of 
gold from beneath the seat of his sleigh 


where he had carefully wrapped it up in a 
big fur robe. 

“Aha! There you vos, mine goot 
friend!” exclaimed Marcus as he beheld 
the inn-keeper in the doorway. “I am a 
poor Jewish notion-peddler vot vants a 
night’s lodgings. I vill pay spot cash for 
mineself and mine poor Benjamin. Spot 
cash, remember, for the cheapest vot you 
got.” 

“You shall be accommodated,” politely 
replied Mathias, viewing the newcomer 
with some suspicion, however, for the Jew’s 
appearance belied the business he claimed 
to follow and besides there was no pack 
or stock of any kind upon the sleigh. The 


inn-keeper was thoroughly familiar with. 


the appearance of itinerant vendors, and 
could sense one belonging to the craft at 
a great distance. He also eyed the Jew’s 
bag, containing the gold, with considerable 
curiosity. 

Jaques, the stable-boy, led the tired horse 
to the barn, while Mathias installed the 
Jew in the taproom, where a big grate fire 
seemed doubly inviting on so terrible a 
night. 

Marcus insisted on paying in advance. 
He dived down into the bag of gold and 
pulled out a handful of coins, while the 
eyes of the inn-keeper nearly started out 


MATHIAS RESOLVED TO FOLLOW. 
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CHRISTIAN AND ANNETTE. 


of their sockets when he beheld so huge a 
quantity of gold pieces in one lot. After 
paying the stipulated sum for his lodgings 
and the care of his horse the Jew seated 
himself before the fire and ordered some 
brandy and water which he slowly sipped 
while adding up column after column of 
figures in a little memorandum book, which 
he was always careful to place face down- 
ward upon his knee when Mathias came 
within spying distance. 

When Marcus Israelson had finally re- 
tired to his room, close onto midnight, the 
inn-keeper prepared to lock up his estab- 
lishment for the night. The storm had 
spent itself and a big moon was making 
persistent efforts to show itself in all its 
glory from behind the clouds which were 
becoming scarcer and scarcer. Jaques, the 
stable-boy, had retired an hour before, and 
when Mathias, with candle in hand, ar- 
rived at his own bed-chamber he was in a 
brown study. 

“Well! well!” he mused, “This was in- 
deed a stormy day, but quite in harmony 
with my own mood. Tomorrow I shall be 
obliged to vacate this inn unless I find the 
money to pay my back rent. I’ve made my 
livelihood here for ten years and it’s pretty 
tough on a fellow to have such a disaster 
come to him at this time of his life. But 
they’ve been kind to me, Mr. Parker and 
his son, and I really cannot blame them, 


for it’s seven months I owe them for; 
seven months, at twenty-five dollars per 
month; that makes one hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars, and only eighteen dollars 
in hand!” 

Mathias sat upon the edge of his bed 
for a long time, ruminating in this strain, 
until finally he snuffed the candle and went 
to bed. His sleep was restless and he 
dreamed of millions of bags filled with gold 
just out of reach; when he attempted to 
grasp one of them it immediately dissolved 
itself into thin air. 

Along toward early morning when Ma- 
thias was still restlessly dreaming of impos- 
sible fortunes, there was a loud knock at 
his door. He jumped out of bed to find 
that the Jew had already arisen and de- 
sired to depart. 

“Mine friend, I must be on my way,” 
he told the inn-keeper after the latter had 
descended to the rooms below. “I must 
get the first bid in town for the job-lots 
to make up mine stock, for I am a poor 
Yiddish notion-peddler and must vork hard 
for a living.” 

Mathias did not awaken Jaques, but went 
out to the barn himself and hitched the 
little gray pony to the sleigh, while the 
Jew was eating a hastily provided break- 
fast. As he drove the sleigh around to 
the front of the inn he observed the sweet 
musical chimes of the sleigh-bells attached 
to the pony’s harness. 

“Just like the jingling of the Jew’s gold,” 
he mused. 

But at that moment a fiendish idea came 
into the brain of the inn-keeper. He 
scowled ominously as he halted before the 
inn door and waited for Marcus to come 
out. 

“It’s the day before Christmas,” he 
mused, “and here I am almost penniless. 
That Jew miser has no need of all that 
gold, while I am about to be dispossessed 
and thrown helplessly upon the world with 
my poor sick wife over in Tillbury. and 
our own sweet little girl Annette requir- 
ing an education. It’s a lonely road and 
I know I shall not be detected. There’s 
an old motto which my father used to 
quote to us boys, and I remember it well 
now. ‘Nothing ventured, nothing gained.’ 
Mathias you’ve got to do it. No one will 
be the wiser for it.” 
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MATHIAS TURNED IN FEAR FROM THE HYPNOTIST. 


When the Jew had departed, the inn- 
keeper followed him at a safe distance 
until they arrived at a lonely spot upon the 
road, a spot which Mathias had selected 
as the safest place to rob Marcus. Creep- 
ing up to the rear of the sleigh with the 
stealth of a tiger, he jumped into the box 
of it and dealt the Jew a terrific blow upon 
the back of the head with a club with 
which he had armed himself, killing his 
victim instantly. Mathias had not intended 
to kill Israelson, but now that the deed 
had been committed he resolved to make 
the most of it by taking all the gold and 
then disposing of Israelson’s body so that 
it should never be recovered. With cold- 
blooded deliberation he carried it nearly a 
quarter of a mile and dumped it into a 
lime kiln, with the locality of which he was 
well acquainted. Then he returned to the 
scene of his crime and sent the little pony 
galloping, driverless, toward town while he 
returned to the inn, prepared to meet his 
landlord and make settlement for the rent. 

The crime was, in fact, never discov- 


ered, for Marcus Israelson was never 
missed. The sale of his clothing store and 
his subsequent departure were effected in 
proper form, while the brother he had in- 
tended to visit in the west died at about 
the same time Marcus was murdered. So 
there was no one sufficiently interested to 
make inquiries for Israelson. It is true 
the Jew’s horse was seen in the possession 
of a farmer of questionable repute, but the 
story he told of its purchase sounded so 
plausible that his explanation was not 
doubted by those to whom it was given. 
The lime kiln, of course, never surrendered 
any evidence of the cold-blooded crime of 
the inn-keeper. 
. ” * o * ” * 

Fifteen years had elapsed since the mur- 
der of Marcus Israelson, and the world 
was in utter ignorance of the inn-keeper’s 
terrible secret. But they were years of the 
most intense mental torture for Mathias. 
He never looked upon a coin of gold with- 
out seeing the Jew’s face in his imagina- 
tion; the jingling of money always re- 
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minded him of the ringing of the sleigh 
hells out on the lonely, white mantled coun 
try road, just one day preceding Christ 
mas, when he killed the defenseless Jew 
lle always slept restlessly and awoke with 
a start whenever he heard a bell anywhere 


ithout him. Lhe soft chimes from the dis 


tant village church, even, tortured his soul, 


until finally everything in the form of a 
bell or a chime was strictly forbidden in 
his house 


from the ears of his household in his 
fierce lamentations. “My conscience never 
ceases to accuse and accurse me. My 
shadow mocks me—always—always! The 
paean of those everlasting sleigh bells on 
that day before Christmas is ever in my 
ears and will make me insane. Oh, I know 
| shall go mad before another day! Mad! 
Mad! How, in Heaven’s name, will it all 
end?” 

How will it all end, indeed? Just like 
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HE DREAMED HE WAS 


[he man had wasted away to a shadow 
for he had become a physical and a nerv- 
ous wreck; absolutely spiritless and with- 
out courage he would frequently go into 
hysterics at his own shadow. He had the 
pity of his family and friends, it was true, 
but they did not understand the cause of 
the malady which was dragging him slowly 
to his grave. 

“My God, how |, have been punished,” 
he would cry again and again in his lonely 
bed chamber, way up in the attic of the 
inn, for there alone he felt himself safe 








ARRAIGNED IN COURT. 


all crimes of this kind must end, for God 
was a witness and He will punish just as 
surely as night follows day. In some form 
or another swift retribution never fails to 
overtake a sinner. 

So Mathias continued from day to day 
to start, and tremble, and shiver at the 
sound of every bell that wafted toward him 
its accusing tinkle. When there was no 
bell to torture him his mind would conjure 
up imaginary terrors, always dinning into 
his ears the same burden fraught with 
“The tolling, tolling, tolling of the bells; 
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Accusing bells! 
What a world of awful thoughts their 
monody compels! 
In the silence of the night 
How he shivered with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone. 
For every sound that floats 
From the ring within their throats 
Is a groan. 
Too much horrified to speak 
He can only shriek and shriek 
Out of tune.” 

While Mathias was thus suffering the 
tortures of a guilty conscience his daugh- 
ter, Annette, who had grown to be a win- 
some and fascinating young lady, never de- 
vined the true reason for her father’s state 
of health or his strange conduct and mani- 
festations. Annette was very popular in 
her little social circle and among the 
neighbors in her immediate vicinity she 
had many ardent admirers of the opposite 
sex. Christian Walker, however, a young 
soldier of good repute and many attain- 
ments, had won her heart, and it was com- 
mon talk among the neighbors that the nup- 
tials would not be further deferred on ac- 
count of the illness of her father. Christian 
had been well educated, his parents were 
well off, financially, and he had everywhere 
been regarded as a splendid catch by am- 
bitious mammas until Annette attracted 
him. The engagement had been announced 
some months ago and the only cloud which 
hovered in the clear sky of their happiness 
was the strange illness of Annette’s father. 

The twenty-fourth day of December, just 
fifteen years after the murder of Marcus 
Israelson, dawned clear and bright and 
many preparations were being made by the 
simple country folk for the celebration of 
Yuletide. It had always been the custom 
of Mathias to go to town-and make his 
Yuletide purchases the day before Christ- 
mas, and on this day he determined to fol- 
low his usual custom, although the family 
advised him strongly against it on account 
of the precarious condition of his health. 
So he hitched up the little brown mare 
and was soon on his way. 

But there were no jolly sleigh bells to 
enliven the journey, for Mathias would 
have gone mad with haunting memories 
on that great white stretch of road, look- 
ing just as it did fifteen years before. Sad- 


faced and ever fearful he drove timidly 
through occasional snowdrifts, cautiously 
casting a weather eye across the peaceful 
landscape, like a fugitive from justice who 
is always on the lookout for his pursuers. 
When he passed a place in the road from 
whence he could see the site of the old 
lime kiln, he turned aside his head with a 
shudder, as if to shut out some awful 
sight. 

At last he arrived safely in the little town 
and set out at once to do his shopping. 
After all purchases had been made and 
carefully deposited in his sleigh, he strolled 
about the village aimlessly as if dreading 
the return journey. In his ramble he came 
to the little town hall where a large poster 
upon a billboard announced the presence 
within of one Professor La Voir, a hypno- 
tist of national repute. Aimlessly he joined 
the crowd and entered the hall, where he 
was soon one of the most interested specta- 
tors. 

After a few minor demonstrations Pro- 
fessor La Voir stepped up to a group of 
citizens and farmers, with whom Mathias 
had unconsciously mingled, and said: 

“Now, my friends, I am about to demon- 
strate to you the wonderful power of the 
human mind to read an individual’s inner- 
most thoughts. I will show you that it 
is possible to devine another’s thoughts, 
particularly those which are weighing heav- 
ily upon the subject’s conscience. I do not 
claim that this is occultism, for it is merely 
an intense concentration of mind on my 
part which thus accomplishes the mastery 
of the mind of another, impaired by its 
disorder, and therefore susceptible to the 
stronger influence. Who will be the first 
to make the test?” 

As he concluded, the hypnotist looked 
straight at Mathias, who blanched with the 
pallor of death. Feigning illness he at once 
left the house, scrambled into his sleigh 
and drove home at the most furious pace 
his little, old mare could travel. He felt 
greatly relieved upon his arrival home at 
what he considered a most miraculous 
escape from having his secret discovered. 

Christmas dawned on the morrow with 
clear skies and ideal weather. An en- 
chantingly sweet calm pervaded the coun- 
tryside and breathed the eternal spirit of 
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“PHE TOLLING, TOLLING, TOLLING OF THE BELLS; ACCUSING BELLS!” 


‘Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” 
But Mathias was sullen and gloomy as 
usual, while his little family, augmented by 
a visit from Christian, celebrated the day 
with happy felicitations. When the after- 
noon had waned almost into twilight, the 
door of the inn opened and Professor La 
Voir entered with a smile and a graceful 
salute. He extended his hand to Chris- 
tian, who at once introduced him as a 
former chum of his early college days. 
There was consternation written upon the 
face of Mathias, however, when he beheld 
the professor within his own family circle 
and found that he was a friend of his 
daughter’s fiance. Trembling and agitated 
he gazed at the young hypnotist who had 
given him such a scare the day before at 
the little town hall. 

“I am glad to meet you, my dear Chris- 
tian,” said La Voir, after the preliminary 


greetings, “and trust that I may help you 
celebrate the spirit of Christmas as befits 
two old college chums.” 

Mathias did not wait for an introduc- 


tion, for he had caught one piercing glance 
from the professor’s eyes, a glance which 
held for him all the terrors of Hell and 
penetrated to the very depth of his soul. 
Without ceremony he left the room and 
barricaded himself in his attic bed cham- 
ber, where he threw himself upon the bed 
and soon fell into a troubled sleep, fraught 
with awful dreams. 

Soon the room assumed the appearance 
of a court of justice. There upon the 
bench sat a stern and righteous judge while 
he himself stood in the prisoner’s dock 
facing a jury of his peers. 

The court charged Mathias with the mur- 
der of Marcus Israelson, and, the prisoner 
remaining silent, the prosecutor arose and 
in a loud tone called for Professor La 
Voir. When he arrived the judge told 
him to make his statement to the jury. In- 
stead of addressing the jury, however, the 
hypnotist approached Mathias and with 
strange and mysterious gestures exhorted 
the prisoner to tell the truth. His eyes, 
large and gleaming like burning coals, 
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seemed to scorch the prisoner’s very soul, 
for gradually he leaned forward and at 
last said: “Yes, yes, gentlemen of the 
jury, I committed the awful crime. It was 
on the twenty-fourth of December, fifteen 
years ago, and a mantle of white enveloped 
hill and dale just as it does today. I fol- 
lowed the Jew after he had departed in 
his sleigh, for I felt convinced I could rob 
him of his gold without detection. My 
rent was long overdue and I stood in dire 
need of money. So I slew him in cold 
blood, as I am charged, and then robbed 
him of his golden treasure. After that I 
threw his body intolthe old lime kiln to hide 
my crime. No one saw me, and may God for- 
give me for believing tht there was any 
hope of escaping His wrath. But how was 
I to know that those terrible sleigh bells 
would haunt me forever and ever? Then 
I met that frightful hypnotist with eyes 
like burning coals—the avenging Nemises 
who has at last delivered me over to your 
mercy. Do with me as you wish, for any- 
thing is better than the living death I am 
undergoing each day.” 

Silently, in his dream, the jury retired 
and duly returned with a verdict of “guilty 
as charged.” Then the condemned man 
was led to a scaffold, where he felt the 
noose tightening about his neck. 


At this moment he awoke with a terrible 
shudder, clutching violently at his throat. 
In his delerium he had left the bed and 
was unconsciously groping his way down 
the hall. The pallor of death was upon 
his emaciated countenance and he was weak 
and faint. In attempting to descend the 
stairs he fell headlong and landed at the 
feet of his daughter, Annette, who was 
coming up to call him. She raised his 
head gently in her lap and spoke to him, 
but Mathias did not answer. As La Voir 
approached Mathias gave him one last, lin- 
gering look of horror and then expired. 
without disclosing the dreadful secret that 
had resulted in his tragic death. 

In the presence of the Great Maker, on 
the final Judgment Day, he will answer for 
the crime which no human court will ever 
review, but who among us is there who 
will not say that the torture of his fifteen 
years of fear and misery was a punishment 
far more severe than any court of justice 
in the land could have administered? In 
the mercy of his Creator Mathias will be 
finally judged, while we may be pardoned 
for rejoicing that his sorrowing and inno- 
cent family was spared the humiliation of 
a disclosure which would have wrecked 
their peace and happiness forever. 





INDIAN ACTORS. 


The picture business has proved a veritable bonanza to the Indians of the western 


reservations. 


The demand by western film makers for real Redskins has largely solved the prob- 


lem of tobacco and firewater. 


The foremost producers of Indian and western dramas in the world, the Kay-Bee 
and Broncho Companies, owned by Messrs. Kessel & Baumann, have a large number of 
Indians under service. Over 100 Sioux Indians from the Pine Ridge Reservation are 
working for them, and with every five a chief is required. The Indians receive from 
$7 to $10 per week and their expenses, while the chiefs are responsible for their 
various bands, and are paid from $10 to $12 per week. 





$25,000 FOR LAUGHS. 


When the Keystone Company releases “The Battle of Who-Run,” on February 6th, 
it will claim the distinction of turning out the most expensive comedy reel ever issued 


to the exhibitor. 


Fred Mace, the well-known comedian, will play the leading role, and the cost of 


producing the reel is estimated at $25,000. 


The regular cost of a split reel is from 


$800 to $1,200. One of the features is a battle scene with two large armies in opposing 
array. It is said that $1,000 alone was expended for powder and blank cartridges. 
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LAYERS PERSONALITIES 


FACTS OF INTEREST ABOUT 
PLAYERS WHOSE PHOTOGRAPH 
APPEAR_LIN THIS NUMBERW 








HELEN MARTEN (Eclair), the pretty little actress who is so frequently seen in 
clair films, is beloved by “movie fans” from Gotham to the Golden Gate, and from 
Duluth to New Orleans. The Eclair company has long been noted for its pretty girl 


=-- 
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players, and Miss Marten goes far toward maintaining the reputation the company has 
established. In “The Spectre Bridegroom,” storyized in this issue, Miss Marten appears 
as “Sophie,” one of Hilda’s companions. 


JOE MOORE (Imp) is the little chap seen so frequently in Imp dramas and com- 
edies. Totally unconscious of the camera, he appears perfectly natural at all times, and 
more than plays up to the better known stars with whom he associates and “supports.” 
\s time passes over his head this lad is certain to become famous. 


SUZANNE GRANDAIS (Gaumont) is seen in nearly all Gaumont films, though 
her name is probably known to few, as few “casts” are given in the Gaumont releases, 
and acting in Paris, as she does, comparatively little is known of her in this country. 
Her work in the pictures, however, speaks for itself, and does much to make the Gaumont 
brand the popular film it has become. 


IRVING CUMMINGS (Reliance) was once associated with the Champion company, 

and some months ago we published his picture when he was playing with that concern. 

More recently he has become leading man of the Reliance company and today his work 

is attracting attention wherever Reliance pictures are shown. He is capable of assuming 

” the big scenes in a way which is bound to bring him 
fame. Watch his splendid work in the next Reliance film you see. 


any sort of role and “gets over 


: JEAN ACKER (Imp) is a comparative newcomer in Imp pictures, but her beauty, 
| her cunning ways, and her magnetic personality are quickly bringing her to the attention 
; of every dyed-in-the-wool picture fan. The moment her face appears on the screen you 
can hear them murmuring, “Who’s that?” in muffled tones. It’s that sort of interest 
| that makes a player known in a hurry, and brings popularity quickly to their door. Your 


position is assured once they begin to wonder who you are. Perhaps the photo published 
in this issue will help many to identify Miss Acker. 


MACK SENNETT (Keystone) is one of the most popular and versatile comedians 
on the screen and his work brings roars of laughter in picture theatres all over the land. 
Mr. Sennett more than keeps his end up, though he is associated with such notables as 
| Fred Mace and Mabel Normand—that only serves to keep him on his mettle at all times, 
and you can rest assured you have a treat in store when this trio of players get together. 
Comedy seems to be their middle name. 


MATTIE & EARLY (Powers). It’s almost needless to put any names beneath the 
picture of these two youngsters, for their faces are known in every city, town and hamlet 
in the United States and their next prank or madcap adventure is eagerly awaited. 
Mattie and Early have won a place in the hearts of the picture-going crowds that they 
probably little realize. Wise was the brain that outlined the clever series of episodes in 
which they are starred, and long may the interesting series continue. 
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JAMES CRUZE (Thanhouser) has been written up in these pages so often in the 
past that further comment on either his ability as a leading man or his popularity as a 
player, seems useless. If you want to know all about the ever popular “Jimmy” we'll 
refer you to our January issue (last month’s), in which he was interviewed. He plays 
the leading role in “The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” storyized in this issue, and his work 
in that feature will sound his praises far better than our humble pen can possibly do. 


GLEN WHITE (Powers) is another of the popular leading men of filmdom. We 
have had repeated requests for his picture, but this is the first opportunity we have found 
of giving it to our readers. Versatile and talented in the extreme, Mr. White surprises 
his countless friends in each new release by still further demonstrations of his ability. 
Powers films in which he appears will always be favorites with the public. 


ROSANNA LOGAN (Reliance), perhaps better known as “Baby Rosanna,” is 
another of the infant prodigies whom the silent drama has developed. Little Miss 
Logan is truly a remarkable child and puts to shame many older and more famous stars 
of filmdom by her skillful acting and interpretation of roles of the heaviest sort—for 
she is frequently called upon to assume roles that would daze a far older “lead.” 


WILLIAM GARWOOD (Thanhouser) needs little introduction to picture patrons 
for the popular “Billy” was well known years ago to Thanhouser fans, as he starred in 
many of their most popular early releases. For some time he was absent from the 
films but a few months ago was again induced to appear in the popular Thanhouser 
comedies. An interview with him will be found in this number. Read it. 


VIOLET HORNER (Imp), a dashing, clever and exceedingly pretty girl of the 
Imp films will be instantly recognized by all who turn to the picture published in our 
pictorial section this month. Miss Horner continues to please her public more than 
ever, for her work in more recent releases has been better than ever before. She began 
her career as a church singer, was induced to go on the stage, took part in a few New 
York productions and then the pictures got her, for which we all have cause to be 
thankful. 


MARGUERITE SNOW (Thanhouser), ever popular leading woman of the Than- 
houser company, is here seen in another pose, one quite different from any we have 
heretofore published. We have pictured, interviewed and praised Miss Snow many 
times in the past, but are daily in receipt of new letters from our readers asking for 
more pictures, more interviews and more publicity regarding the talented Miss Snow. 


VIRGINIA WESTBROOK (Punch) has just been engaged by the Punch com- 
pany and is henceforth to be seen in releases of that brand—which is Punch’s gain and 
Reliance’s loss, for, until now, Miss Westbrook has been doing some exceptionally 
clever work for the Reliance company. In her new surroundings even more clever 
work will probably result and since patrons of Independent theaters will see her as 
frequently as ever, the public will gain no matter what company secures her signature 
to a contract. 


WARREN KERRIGAN (American) comes last but not least by any means in our 
role of players this month. The favorite of the “Flying A” studio is shown on the 
front page of our pictorial section this month in a pose which we believe is quite out 
of the ordinary. It is not a studio pose or one snapped for special reproduction here, 
but a picture selected almost at random from a film story in which Mr. Kerrigan ap- 
peared some months ago, and which we know will please our readers who are daily 
asking for “more Kerrigan pictures.” 
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man, of the state hospital for the 

insane at Massillon, Ohio, has se- 
cured, through contribution voluntarily 
made by employes of the institution, a 
moving picture machine and he will take 
the “movies” to the bed-ridden patients in 
all parts of the hospital. For a long time, 
moving picture exhibitions have been given 
in one of the halls of the institution, but 
none but the able-bodied inmates could at- 
tend. Now each and everyone can see 
moving pictures. 

“I merely made the suggestion that a 
machine be purchased,” said Mr. Eyman, 
“and the employes immediately clubed to- 
gether and got it. Moving pictures are 
undoubtedly a great benefit to insane pa- 
tients, as anything that diverts their minds 
is beneficial. Moving pictures seem to do 


this better than almosi anything else.” 
*x* * * 


Gan, of the state Henry C. Ey- 


The Gaumont Company, of Flushing, 
New York, is making a specialty of two 
and three-reel productions, the latest be- 
ing “The Human Vulture,’ “The White 
Glove Band,” “In the Grip of the Vam- 
pire” and “The Bridge of Sorrow,” after 
having just released “The International 
Conspiracy,” “Perils of the Atlantic,” “The 
Vengeance of Egypt,” and “In the Land 
of the Lions.” 

* * * 

The Universal Film Company now has 
charge of the releases of Imp, “101 Bison,” 
Eclair, Frontier, Rex, Powers, Gem, Vic- 
tor, Champion, Nestor, “Crystal,” and Mi- 
lano. “Sheridan’s Ride” is the latest and 
biggest production of the Universal. 

k * * 

Daniel Frohman’s film manufacturing 
company, the Famous Players’ Company, 
has a special troupe of players, with James 
K. Hackett taking the leading role, in the 
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production of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
Other feature film productions are to fol- 
low soon. 

* * * 

The production of “Cleopatra,” in which 
Helen Gardner takes the leading part, has 
had such tremendous success in the vari- 
ous cities that in almost each city the film 
has been shown one to two weeks longer 
than billed. 

x * * 

“Satan,” a filmed drama based on Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost,” one of the most 
stupendous productions of the film man’s 
art, is being booked by the makers, The 
Ambrosio-American Company, of New 
York City. The play is produced in four 
parts, opening with Adam and Eve and 
closing with the work of the “ great trusts 
as agents of the devil to wreck the lives 
of women ahd workers.” 

* * * 

Mayor Gaynor, of New York City, has 
vetoed the ordinance introduced for the 
censorship of moving pictures. The mayor, 
in his letter to the board of aldermen, de- 
clares the way the matter is presented in 
the present crdinance would lead to end- 
less confusion, and would entail the liber- 
ties of a press and of free speech. The 
mayor is against the censorship of moving 
pictures by city officials. 

Just the reverse of this occurred in 
Cleveland. There, Mayor Baker appointed 
a board, which has been approved by the 
city council. Quite an agitation was worked 
up in the Forest City over the matter of 
censorship, but the exhibitors, over a hun- 
dred in number, co-operated with the city 
in every way possible for cleaner, better 
pictures and for less conspicuous posters, 
and the result was that exhibitors, city offi- 
cials and the picture theater patrons are 
all better pleased and satisfied. It was a 
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“get-together” movement in which much 
was accomplished. 
*x* * * 


The National Board of Censorship, which 
has its headquarters in New York City, has 
just issued its statement of its receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending October 
1, 1912. The receipts were $7,718.11 and 
the expenditures, the same. 

*x* * * 

The Reliance Film Company will present 
Mr. E. P. Sullivan, as “Mathias” in Sir 
Henry Irving’s great success, “The Bells.” 

* * * 

Pathe Freres have produced and released 
a film production of Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables.” It takes four hours for the 
reels to be run and over 12,000 feet of film 
are used. London was the first city to wit- 
ness the filmed drama. 

*x* * * 

The Eclair Film Company has a com- 
pany of players on the ranch of Pawnee 
Bill near Pawnee City, Okla. A number 
of plays dealing with cowboy and ranch life 
will be produced. Several specially strong 
scenarios have been written by members 
of the editorial staff that call for “set- 
tings” such as can be found on Pawnee 
Bill’s ranch. 

* * * 

The Solax Company is producing a pic- 
ture play that in its acting, each and every 
player in the cast carries a revolver or a 
knife. And the precaution is well taken 
for real, live, wild animals are used. The 
picture is called “Beasts of the Jungle” 
and is well named. Lions, tigers, elephants, 
monkeys, parrots and other animals are in 
the production. The release dates will be 
announced later. 

* * * 


Paul J. Rainey’s African hunt pictures 
have been shown in Cleveland for three 
weeks and the demand has been so great 
that they will be continued two weeks more. 

* * * 


Epes Winthrop Sargent, editor and critic, 
has been engaged to write a story a week 
for the new Ramo Film Company, which 
releases through the Film Supply Company. 
Dramas and split-reel comedies will be the 
new concern’s specialties. 


Protests are being made in the various 
cities over the filming and showing of the 
Jack Johnson wedding. The city of Cleve- 
land barred the pictures altogether, and. 
Columbus and Pittsburgh have tried to 
keep them from being shown. Even the 
exhibitors are against the showing of the 
pictures. 

*x* * * 

A company which has attracted much 
attention and caused a mass of favorable 
comment is the Mutual Film Corporation, 
with main offices at 60 Wall street, and 
branches covering the entire country. 

This company is providing theaters with 
what is known as the Mutual Program, con- 
sisting of Thanhouser, Kay-bee, Reliance, 
Majestic, American, Broncho, Keystone, 
Punch and other films. 

The Mutual Film Corporation began 
operations less than a year ago with a few 
offices, but the thorough business methods 
it has pursued have brought such success 
that it now has thirty-two large branches, 
serving many thousands of theaters with 
films. 

The Mutual Film Corporation recently 
inaugurated a new policy, serving notice on 
all manufacturers of films that it would 
purchase only upon a basis of quality, and 
would not place standing orders, as has 
been the custom in the past. This is a 
revolutionary idea, completely overturning 
past methods, and has placed the Mutual 
in an unique position. It has gained its 
point, however, in that the manufacturers 
of film are compelled to compete strongly 
for the Mutual patronage, and it insures 
a high class of pictures. 

The Mutual Film Corporation purchases 
films in the open markets of the world 
and, its patronage being highly desired by 
manufacturers, it has placed at its disposal 
the very pick of the best film in the 


world. 
x * * 


Nero, the lion, used in the Solax produc- 
tion, “Beasts of the Jungle,” is a big ma- 
jestic animal only two years in captivity. 
He is fine in appearance, but ugly in dis- 
position. He is about seven feet long, and 
four feet in height, and weighs approxi- 
mately six hundred pounds. His four front 
teeth are each two and a half inches long, 
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and his paws larger than a truck-driver’s 
hand. His claws have sharp points a half 
inch thick. His head looks like a cannon 
ball with whiskers around it. Nero has 
the record of having made a meal of four 
men, and has eaten a child for dessert. 
He has a roar that sounds like the rumb- 
ling of thunder. He is not very pleasant 
company in a parlor, or at an afternoon 
tea. 

Princess, the tiger, is a large sinuous ani- 
mal, by turns snarling or spitting, or sub- 
missive as a cat. Like some people, Prin- 
cess has two sides to her character. At 
times, when she hears “the call of the 
wild” she is as ferocious as her forebears 
in the jungles of Hindustan. At other 
times she can be petted like a family cat. 
Princess’s spirit, has been partially broken 
by the trainer’s javelin. She has been in 
captivity for more than ten years. She is 
about eight feet long and three and a half 
feet high. She has a fine skin and many 
a lady in the studio has cast covetous 
glances at it, and seen pictures of Princess 
turned into a set of furs or stretched in 
front of the hearth. Miss Princess has a 
very graceful manner, and if she had ever 
been a member of a college athletic asso- 
ciation would have captured many medals 
for high jumping. Her long period in cap- 
tivity has not interfered with her voracious 
appetite and her table manners are not at 
all like that of a lady. Ten pounds of 
meat for Miss Princess is like a bonbon. 
Since her sojourn in the Solax studio she 
has made away with two hundred pounds 
of meat, two cans of milk and seven inches 


of wood from the side of her cage. 
* «x * 


When the stage director for the “Gar- 
den of Allah” production heralded forth 
the marvels of the sand storm scene, it 
was generally believed that the acme of 
realism in theatricals had been reached. But 
a little motion picture company, working 


on the edge of the American desert, the all- 
seeing camera lens for an audience, re- 
cently went the famous dramatic produc- 
tion one better and acted their parts in 
the midst of a blinding, suffocating sand- 
storm of cyclonic velocity. So terrible was 
the whipping of the wind about the faces 
of the two men and one woman who 
braved the storm for the sake of realism, 
that it required hours’ of rest before they 
could regain their strength after battling 
for breath and a foothold in the elusive 
mantle of drifting, swirling sand. The 
three persons are members of the Powers 
Company of the Universal Western Coast 
Organization. They were producing a 
thrilling two-reel drama, “On Burning 
Sands,” storyized in this issue. 
* * * 

Manager J. V. Ritchey has made arrange- 
ments with the steamship company which 
will transport the “Punch” comedies to 
Florida on January 25th to use the boat 
on which the company sails for the produc- 
tion of a spectacular photoplay all the 
scenes of which are laid on board ship. 

A large company will accompany Direc- 
tor Charles Weston to Jacksonville among 
whom are Alice Inward, Virginia West- 
brook, Herbert Rice, Arthur Finn, Harry 
Lilford and Clifford Saums. 

x * * 

When E. P. Sullivan appeared on the 
stage of the Reliance studio made up for 
“Uncle Tom” for the “show within a show” 
in “The Open Road,” the Reliance two- 
reel release of January 22d, there was a 
suggestion of tears in his eyes. It is hard 
to find an old time actor who has not 
played in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at some 
time or other and Mr. Sullivan is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Nearly every actor in 
the studio went through the scenes from 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” speaking the original 
lines to help in the portrayal of the char- 
acters. 
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The Would-Be 


By Margaret Kohl. 


When deep absorbed in a picture show, in a darkened picture 
house, 

Your heart’s all with the heroine, and you’re quiet as a mouse, 

Something within you whispers, something that seems to say 

That you’re a sleeping genius and you, too, can write a play. 


Then ideas pop into your head, Opportunity’s at the door, 

You wonder with great disgust why you didn’t start before; 
You’re surely on the road to Fame; you’re standing on the brink 
Of the Sea of Fortune—at least that’s what you think. 


For many days thereafter, your pen, it does not cease 

Until you’ve written, what you term, a perfect Masterpiece. 
You fondly read it o’er again, than slyly as a fox, 

You hasten to the corner and drop it in the box. 


While you’re waiting for an answer, many are the dreams you 
weave, 

Of what you'll do, and what you’ll buy, when the money you 
receive. 

But, alas! for hopes and wishes, and for castles built in air, 

When you hurry home each evening, NO check awaits you there. 





And still with simple modesty, you do not doubt your skill, 

Once more you scan your mail and find—what almost makes 
you ill. 

Your hopes are dead, you shake your head, ’tis a cruel world you 
say; 

For there within the box you see—your rejected Photoplay. 
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INTERVIEW WITH 
GEORGE PERIOLAT 


By WILMA BRIGHT 


person looked, pictured them all out so you felt you’d surely know them if 
you were to bump into them unexpectedly, and then suddenly discovered that 
your idea was all wrong? 

I have—but I never had such a surprise in my life as I did when I met George 
Periolat face to face. You remember how he looks in the pictures—all whiskers, or 
old and feeble—sometimes ragged, too. I had an idea I’d see a nice old gentleman, 
probably near-sighted, who would take life very seriously. 

Imagine my surprise, therefore, when a young, extremely good-looking, rather 
chubby faced man rose to greet me. He didn’t have whiskers, his clothes weren’t 
ragged, and in a hundred other ways he didn’t look as I had imagined he would— 
but it was a dandy disappointment and I am more than glad I saw him. 

I found him over in the Chicago office of the American Film company—for he 
spent several weeks here recently, visiting his parents and packing up things he for- 
got to take with him when the American company left hurriedly for the west, almost 
a year ago. A lot of the members of the company out west were positive Mr. 
Periolat came back to be married, but he didn’t—honest—he told me so himself. 

He’s a typical example of the man who won fame by disobeying his parents. 
After years of success on the legitimate stage he came back to Chicago and his 
father hoped he was going to persuade him to settle down and take an interest in 
the fur business. But George (I guess he'll forgive me for calling him that) had 
the wanderlust, and after a few weeks at home he got a job as a motion picture 
actor with the Essenay company, and liked the work so well that he kept right on. 

Within three weeks after he signed a contract to play with the “Flying A” 
company, that aggregation was ordered west, and away went George with them. Up 
to that time he had been playing what he calls “straight roles” almost entirely, but 
one day he was cast for a “character bit” and made such a hit that he determined to 
stick to that line, if the director would let him. He did. That’s why you see him 
as “hermits,” “fathers,” “wild men,” and “old miners” in the pictures. 

He can do perfectly wonderful things with a little crepe hair, a wig, a pair of 
scissors and some “spirit gum.” That’s another thing that brought him back to 
Chicago, for he says you simply can’t get suitable makeup materials out in California, 
so he laid in a big supply of crepe hair and had a whole lot of new wigs made—for 
you must know that character men of Mr. Periolat’s caliber don’t wear just any old 
wigs that happen to be handy—not much—their wigs are all made to measure and 
fitted perfectly, because in pictures they have to fool you far more cleverly than they 
do behind the footlights. The camera would expose them if they didn’t. 
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INTERVIEW WITH 


WILLIAM GARWOOD 


By ESTELLE KEGLER 


try road in Billy Garwood’s perfectly good gray automobile, with the dash- 
ing Billy himself at the wheel and the scenery going by in a blur? 

You would have more thrills to the round minute than you ever guessed could 
be crammed into a whole cycle of hours, for “Billy” knows all the “cops” within 
fifty miles of New Rochelle, and the way he treats the speed limit is a liberal educa- 
tion in reckless driving. 

Billy’s nearest relatives call him William, but no one else ever does. He’s just 
a grown-up boy with the love of laughter in his heart, the flush of health in his 
cheek, a happy-go-lucky contract with life in his hip pocket. And he adores auto- 
mobiles. 

“Why do I prefer a roadster?” smiled the effervescent Thanhouser comedian, 
thereby causing a network of tiny fun wrinkles to frame his merry blue eyes, and 
pushing a nervous hand through his wavy brown hair. “Don’t you know, really?” 

I confessed I hadn’t the least idea—really. 

“Because roadsters are built for two, and two is my favorite automobile num- 
ber,” was the reply. “Myself and the girl, blonde preferred. 

“T’d rather burn up the road in a buzz buggy than do anything else I can think 
of, except please my public. It’s something to make folks laugh, isn’t it, something 
worth while? That’s why I care most for light comedy parts. They make the 
corners of the mouth turn upward and the eyes sparkle. Better one regular smile 
than a bucketful of tears. I’m for the three ‘L’s’—Love, Life and Laughter.” 

Billy Garwood gets his wish, for he is as full of laughs as champagne is of 
bubbles. 

This favorite of the films first gave evidence of his worth as a mirth provoker 
in that famed propagating ground of good actors, the Alcazar Stock company, San 
Francisco. Later he left the Belasco school, finally drifting into pantomime play, 
and he has been going strong ever since. There is a sincerity. of purpose, a frank- 
ness about him which colors his characters of the photoplay with the vivid glow 
of real people who linger long after the reel has run its course. 

Out in peaceful Rochelle village the natives have learned to stop, look and 
listen before they cross the street. If there are no evidences of Billy and the 
“Gray Streak,” they take a flying leap for the other side and then thank fortune for 
another few hours of safety. 

Billy Garwood holds the altitude record for popularity both on and off the 
screen, and he earns every inch of it. 


H OW would you like to spend an afternoon spinning along a picturesque coun- 
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'e4 HAVE written a number of picture stories,” writes Jean Lambert, of Pough- 
| keepsie, New York, “but I never could sell them. I wondered what the 
trouble was, and I asked several editors to tell me wherein I was at fault; 
they didn’t respond, but they rejected my plots. Then I sent you two of my best 
scripts for your criticism, and now I know why my stories didn’t sell. Now I know 
how to make them salable, and the two dollars paid you have been well spent. 
I would like to tell other unsuccessful script writers where and how I was bene- 
fited, so they can also be helped, but I suppose that would be an intrusion.” 

No intrusion at all, Miss Lambert; we welcome anything that will help “unsuc- 
cessful writers.” Many writers fail for the same reasons you were failing. The 
criticism we gave you was for the individual. Therefore, we do not, without per- 
mission, use your name and faults in this department. If you care to give others 
the benefit of your experience and our assistance, we shall be glad to use the same in 
this department next month. You are welcome. 
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Some Little Weaknesses. 


Of what value or consequence are scenes that simply show John closing the 
door of his home and walking out of the picture? None whatever. There are 
cases and times that such might be judiciously used, but even in such cases it is 
generally for “padding” only—to lengthen the picture. The stronger the plot the 
less unimportant scenes it has. If John is seen in an important scene in an interior 
and he exits out of that scene to pass to another of importance, why show him 
leaving his door or walking to the next scene? Surely any intelligent audience can 
grasp the thread and theme of the story without the author resorting to the un- 


important points. And look how much more space it gives to depict the real germ 
of the picture. 
* : a * * 7 * 


Comedies Are In Demand. 


“Comedies, comedies, comedies,” writes an Independent editor, “get your script- 
writing readers to try their hand at comedies; we need them, all film producers 
want them. Not chases and accidents and incidents, but good, rich, live, genuine, 
rollicking, laugh-making stories; plays that will amuse, that will hold and leave an 
impression on the audience; plays that will make the theater patrons remember the 


name of the producers—the manufacturers. And we are willing to pay well for 
such stories.” 


* * * * * * * 


Hitting the High Mark. 


“Dear Mr. Thomas,” says a New York City photoplaywright—a clerk in a rail- 
road freight office—“I am writing and selling three stories a month, but $15 is the 
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highest I have ever gotten for a plot, and the most of them bring $5 to $10. What’s 
the reason for such low prices?” The reason is, Mr. Photoplaywright, you are 
writing $5, $10 and $15 scripts, and you are getting paid accordingly. Some writers, 
perhaps, would be satisfied to write and sell three stories a month, but why not 
hit for the high marks—bhetter stories, better prices? The person who can write 
and sell three cheap plots a month surely ought to write and sell one good, high 
priced script a month. Every story sold at $5, $10 and $15 is a story that the editor 
and director must “fix up,” revamp, sometimes, almost entirely. 


* * * * * * 


An Apology is Offered. 


A number of manuscripts sent this department for criticism, and a number of 
questions asked to be answered by letter, have been held up, due to the editor of 
this department having been called out of the city and to his home in Ohio several 
times during the past few weeks, on account of the serious and fatal illness of two 
members of his family. All manuscripts and questions will be given attention as 
soon as possible, and we ask indulgence in the matter. 


* * * * * * * 


A Good Combination. 


Ralph Stoddard, the genial editor of the photoplay department of the Cleveland 
Sunday Leader, himself the author of a number of successful picture stories, but 
who is too busy with his newspaper duties to devote much time to picture plot 
writing, thinks out his story plots and turns the ideas over to a writer who has more 
time to put them into proper form. That is a good combination, and it is proving 
profitable, too. There’s a tip for other active scribes. 


* * * * * * * 


Another Busy Fellow. 


We happened to run across William Lord Wright, of the Moving Picture News, the 
other day. Wright is a shy, bashful sort of a scribe, who writes and works for the love 
(and he gets the dollars, too) of writing and working. Last month Brother Wright 
managed to squeeze in time to write and sell two photoplays, three magazine stories, a 
film story and a home talent theatrical drama. Going’ some, besides editing the Moving 
Picture News’ Photoplay department and answering questions and criticizing many film 
stories, eh? But that’s Wright. Mr. Wright has been making a study lately of recently 
released plays and interviewing editors as to quality, and he declares the moving picture 
‘game, from writer to producer, is growing fast, getting better and cleaner. From the 
author’s standpoint, Wright’s little tips about writing clean, uplifting stories are having 
effect. And Wright knows. 


* * * * * * * 


The Power of Co-operation. 


When we announced in the November issue this department’s desire to assist photo- 
playwrights in writing and marketing their stories, advising and giving them the benefit 
of our own experience and knowledge, we had no idea the announcement would appeal 
10 sO many—we had no idea, fo be perfectly frank—that so many writers really needed 
the advice, and assistance, and encouragement we felt capable of giving, but we are 
glad, happy that our efforts have been appreciated, not only by the aspiring authors them- 
selves, but by the various Independent film companies’ editors and directors. And we 
are going a step farther. The criticism of manuscripts has grown until we are almost 
overwhelmed with scripts from all over the country. To take care of this work, we are 
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adding additional help to this department; we want to give the very best service of its 
kind in the United States. And we can do it. Co-operation with photoplaywrights is 
the thing that will lead to better plays and better stories. Hundreds of writers, many 
of them students, some of them still in school, dozens of professional and business men 
and women, and others, are among those taking advantage of this department’s offer, and 
we shall endeavor to merit the appreciation of hundreds more as the New Year pro- 
vresses, for we realize, much more than do the writers themselves, the great demand and 
opening for writers who can “make good” as photoplaywrights. So much for the co- 
cperation of this department and the writers. 


2K * * * * * aK 


Be Careful About Copyrights. 


Here is a letter, frankly and honestly written, from a new photoplaywright, who 
“hits the nail on the head” as to writing picture plots from copyrighted novels: 

“IT have gotten so much good from your department; have been benefited so much 
by your advice, that I want to say a word that may help other writers, who may have 
been in the same fix as myself. I have written a number of picture plays and have sold 
several of them. But my worst trouble was in getting strong, appealing plots. Some- 
times, I could get strong ideas, but I was unable to add enough strength and situations 
to make them salable. Then, thought I, why not select my plots from books, novels 
and magazine stories? And I did. I was careful not to select new or current stuff, but 
| went into the attic and to the public library and picked out old, forgotten stories. Then 
I selected my plots and wrote my scenarios. And these plots I sold. Then what hap- 
pened? I began to realize that I had stolen my ideas; that I had sworn to the pur- 
chasers, the film companies, that I was the originator and was responsible for the plots. 
I lied. But it looked like a good field, so why not keep it up? But I wanted to be 
honest; I really did. I wrote and asked your advice. You frankly told me the law and 
quoted court decisions, but I hesitated to believe you. I asked Mr. Wright, of the 
Moving Picture News, and he corroborated just what you said. Then I quit stealing 
my plots. I have made less money, but my mind is free. I know now that the film 
companies which bought my stolen stories were subject to damage suits by the use of 
the copyrighted stories—and I was the one responsible—I misled the producers. Now 
| am writing only my own ideas and I want to say to other writers, who may have been 
inclined to ‘borrow’ ideas, don’t do it. Please withhold-my name. I thank you for your 
advice, and I want to say, that if it had not been for your frank opinion and suggestions, 
I would not be what I am now trying to be—an honest, successful photoplaywright.” 

The latest decision of the United States Supreme court regarding the use of copy- 
righted stories for film productions has just been handed down in the case of the Kalem 


Company vs. Harper Brothers. The court holds that moving picture films are an in-, 


fringement of copyright when dramatized from a book so protected, even though the 
scenario represents only portions of the book. If a writer desires to use the plot of a 
copyrighted story, it can be done by getting the consent of the author and publisher, and 
this should always be done and arranged for before the photoplaywright begins the script. 
But be original if you can, for the recognition will be better appreciated. 


* * * * * * * 


It’s Action That Counts. 


When the beginner sends out the first script, as a rule it is teeming with “situa- 
tions” that are conspicuously notable for the lack of action” Action counts. One of the 
greatest discouragements editors see in photoplay stories submitted today is the lack 
of action. Plenty of material is sometimes offered in a play, but without the necessary 
action and technique, the writer fails to “land” the script. Just remember, you aspiring 
authors, that editors have not the time, even though they do have the inclination, to tell 
you wherein you are wrong. Think these things out for yourselves, or get advice from 
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some one who knows. The sooner you do this, the quicker your work will be recognized 
and appreciated. 


* * * * * * * 


Watch For Coming Changes. 


Within the next six months some very important changes will be made in the ranks 
of the Independent and Licensed film producers that will affect the writers of picture- 
play plots. To those writers who can “make good” in the art, whose stories are now or 
will be accepted, there is a chance for betterment. Film companies realize that some- 
thing must be done to get better plots. Many companies are now resorting to the picture 
dramatization of novels and stories for their work. Editors and special writers are doing 
most of the script work of the various studios. Outside stories are wanted; they are in 
demand, but they must be what the editors and directors want—what they need—clean, 
up-to-date, modern, instructive or elevating dramas or clear, understandable comedies. 
Editor Richard V. Spencer, of “Kay-Bee” studios, says: “We find it impossible to get 
writers who can put over powerful stories and put them over in our style of technique. 
We have had work from many of the star writers, but somehow they can not put over 
the stuff we demand, and as a consequence, Director Ince and myself have to do most 
of the writing.” 


* * * * * * * 


Writing Two-Reel Stories. 


There is an old saying that before a babe can walk it must first crawl. Same way 
with those writers who are rushing into the playwrights’ field, turning out two and three- 
reel stuff, only to have it rejected. Better write one successful one-reel play than a num- 
ber of two and three-reel plays that are not available. The other day we received a let- 
ter from an eastern writer, whose letterhead called attention to the fact that he is a photo- 
playwright. But he isn’t. Why? Because he told us that he did “not believe in writing 
cheap, one-reel stories when it was just as easy to turn out two and three-reel subjects”— 
and the pay was so much better. In response to our inquiry, he frankly advised that 
he had not sold any of the “easy” kind, but that he felt sure his stories would be ac- 
cepted. We hope so, but we advise other writers to stick to one-reel stories until they 
are able to turn out the “get-overable” kind of stories requiring several reels. 





Within the past few weeks hundreds of inquiries have been received in this 
office as to why criticisms on manuscripts recently submitted have not been received. 
We regret to reply that Mr. A. W. Thomas, the editor of THE PHOTOPLAY- 
WRIGHT AND HIS ART department, has been called from his desk many times 
within the past few weeks by the serious illness of his parents, and as we go to 
press, is attending the funeral of his father. We know all our readers will sym- 
pathize with Mr. Thomas in his loss, and patiently await his return to duty, when 
their scripts will be given prompt attention. 

MANAGING EDITOR. 
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A SHADOW OF THE PAST 


( Broncho) 


HE wife of a Raffles, a dress-suit 

thief, who makes an occasional 

haul at social gatherings, witnesses 
the arrest of her husband when he is 
followed home by detectives and caught 
with the goods. She is overwhelmed 
with shame upon his acknowledgment 
of guilt and subsequently humiliated by 
her neighbors. 

She finds relief in an opportunity to 
teach school in the Far West and there 
begins a new life. Among her pupils 
is the little son of a widowed military 
officer stationed at a nearby post. The 
father of the little boy becomes in- 
terested in the girlish-looking school 
mistress and finally asks her to become 
his wife. It is at this point that the 
current of her thoughts is shown by 
double exposure. Her mind reverts to 
the imprisoned man she promised to 
love, exhibiting her loyalty and tender- 
ness of heart. 

The thief does not escape from jail, 
but he enters upon a violent struggle 
when being carried to the Far West to 
give testimony relating to a more im- 
portant criminal, and jumps from the 
train while it is going at full speed. He 
is seen rolling down into a gully and 


soon after announced as dead. He is in 
truth revived by some friendly Indians 
and becomes one of their number, acting 
as their interpreter in dealing with mil- 
itary forces near their reservation. 

The school mistress sees the an- 
nouncement of his death and weds the 
officer whose little child she has been 
teaching. In the course of time the 
thief, now a renegade Indian, comes to 
parley with the military men in relation 
to.a treaty violation, and the officer’s 
wife recognizes the man she believed 
to be dead, though she is not seen by 
him. She is overcome, but does not con- 
fess to the officer she has married in good 
faith. 

Troops are drawn from the post to the 
protection of a body of white invaders, 
and the place falls into the hands of the 
Indians after a fierce engagement. They 
murder or torture the helpless inmates 
until the renegade comes suddenly upon 
his own wife and the officer’s child. In 
a saving moment he defends her against 
the redskins, holding them at bay until 
the troopers return. He spares her and 
the child, but is shot in trying to es- 
cape, killed by the officer whose family 
he protected. 


THE MOSAIC LAW 


(Kay Bee) 


WAGON train of emigrants is 
seen crossing the desert of the 
far west, and a sand storm arises. 


great gusts. The Indians escape death 
by burying themselves in the sand, but 
the emigrants, ignorant of such tactics, 


A terrific wind blows the hot sand in _ blindly stagger through the storm. 
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The wagon of the Gordons becomes 
lost when they are separated from the 
main train, and morning finds them on 
the blazing desert with their oxen dead 
and with no water. Gordon, carrying 
his baby, and supporting his wife, gropes 
his way along until they fall exhausted, 
Mrs. Gordon in a dying condition. Be- 
fore expiring she makes Gordon swear 
that he will guard the baby through life 
with his own life, if need be. Friendly 
Indians find Gordon and the baby, who 
are taken to the fort. 

Many years later Mildred Gordon and 
her father are living together, and Mil- 
dred is courted by a handsome Spaniard 
named Ramarez, who claims to be a 
wealthy man of leisure, but who is in 
reality a bandit. His former sweetheart, 
Fanchez, a Spanish girl, spies upon him 
and looking through the window sees an 
affectionate scene between Ramarez and 
Mildred, and her heart is filled with hate. 

Ramarez and his henchmen hold up 
the government special, carrying the pay 
of the soldiers, and a detachment is sent 
to hunt the bandits. Most of the gang 
are caught, but Ramarez eludes them, 
and rushing to the Gordon home per- 
suades Mildred to elope with him. 
When Godon finds the letter he has 
visions of the death-bed of his wife, and 
of his promise to guard Mildred with 
his life, and he solemnly swears to track 
down Ramarez. 


In a distant settlement Ramarez soon 
tires of Mildred, and she is horrified to 
learn his true nature. Weak and dis- 
pirited, the shock of being driven away 
by Ramarez is the last straw, and as 
she staggers blindly out into the streets 
she is found by her father, and, later, 
dies in his arms. With burning hate 
Gordon takes up the trail of his man, 
and finally meets him in the village 
hotel. 

In the meantime Indian rustlers have 
decided to change their diet to fresh 
mutton, and they make a raid. (This is 
a beautiful scene, thousands of sheep 
being shown.) In a fight with the shep- 
herds a number of Indians are killed, and 
the tribe, in revenge, decides to raid the 
village. 

As Gordon holds his man at the point 
of his gun, while the astounded onlook- 
ers, gathering the reason therefor from 
Gordon’s words, refuse to interfere, the 
Indians swoop down upon the village, 
firing upon the houses. Gordon’s at- 
tention is distracted for a moment by the 
firing, and Ramarez takes advantage of 
the situation to leap into the cellar, and 
crawl through a small window, with 
Gordon in close pursuit. 

Ramarez takes to the hills, and a thrill- 
ing running duel is fought from behind 
hills and rocks, until finally Gordon brings 
Ramarez down. 


RAGS AND RICHES 


: (Gem) 


tendent at the works, has a close 

friend in Frank Hart, the foreman. 
Their children are engaged to each other, 
and the fathers anticipate the marriage 
with pleasure. 

One day Harvey is ordered to place 
the men upon half time. This enrages 
them and a fracas ensues, and Hart, 
hoping to save his old friend from in- 
jury, pushes him away from an angry 
workman. Harvey falls to the ground 
and is severely injured, and when con- 
valescent his nature is changed, and 


R tedene HARVEY, the superin- 


from a kindly, genial man he becomes a 
confirmed misanthrope, and upon his re- 
turn to the works, acts like a tyrant, 
and his unreasonable methods cause the 
men to complain to the owner and he 
is discharged. He blames this upon his 
old friend, and forbids the marriage be- 
tween the young people, and when his 
daughter refuses to break the engage- 
ment, he disowns her and moves to a 
distant city. The young couple marry. 
Years pass. Harvey is now a miserable 
miser and lives in a cellar. He has 
amassed a considerable sum of money 
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through his penury, and is despised and 
dreaded by all as a grim and forbidding 
recluse. 

The young couple have a little girl. 
Circumstances compel them to move to 
the city, and they rent a flat next door 
to the old miser’s cellar. One day the 
little girl rolls her hoop down his cellar, 
and when she goes there after it, is bru- 
tally repulsed by the old man. She notes 
the mouldy crust that serves for his meal, 
and goes to her home and piles a plate 
full of fruit and good food and brings 
it to him. They soon become great 
friends, and he never dreams that she is 
his granddaughter. One day he misses 
her. She is very ill. The case baffles 
the doctor, and he insists upon calling 
a distinguished specialist whose fee is 
very high—far above the means of the 
young couple. In affright, the wife 
leaves the dying child with the doctor 
and runs to tell her husband of the new 


development. She dreads the worst, for 
they have no money. 

The old miser creeps from his dingy 
cellar into the sunlight, and asks the 
landlady where his little friend has gone. 
She tells him of the sickness, and he de- 
cides to visit her. The doctor tells him 
of the desperate need for the high-priced 
specialist, and the old miser decides to 
use his hoarded money to obtain the 
services of the famous doctor. He 
hastens to the depths of his rag-filled 
cellar, but his good impulse oozes away, 
and he dreads to think of parting with 
his gold. At length his better nature 
prevails, and he gives the money to the 
doctor, and bids him hurry back with the 
specialist. 

When the young father and mother re- 
turn they are surprised to see a wretched 
old beggar bending over their darling. 
The slow recognition is mutual, and 
there is a speedy reconciliation. 


THE LATENT SPARK 


(AMERICAN) 


HE last installment of the mort- 
|, gage was due on James Crosby’s 

place and he had not the funds to 
meet it. Crosby’s daughter, Sallie, sac- 
rificed all she had and still a $10 deficit 
remained. And then Ed Wilbur, ranch 
hand, came forth with his last penny and 
added to the little pile, making just 
enough to clear the mortgage. Sallie 
felt warmly toward him, but a day later, 
looking into the yard, she saw Johnston, 
a burly mountain renegade, knock Ed 
down and when he arose Johnston 
knocked him down again. Johnston, 
sneering from the yard, called back to 


her, pointing derisively at the prostrate 
Ed. Later the mountain renegade stole 
the mortgage funds. The family saw 
him do it and were powerless. Ed, com- 
ing up, saw, and Johnston, with a laugh, 
felled him, mounted his horse and was 
off. And then rose the latent spirit in 
Ed. Leaping on his own horse, he gave 
pursuit. He reached the fast-traveling 
thief, closed with him and the joy came 
at last to Ed. Furiously they struggled 
and the thief was hauled bodily from 
his saddle, the money taken from him 
and the former coward, now a hero, rode 
back in triumph to his sweetheart. 
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This department is for the answering of questions of general interest. Information as to matri- 
monial alliances and other purely personal matters will not be answered. Addresses of companies will 
not be furnished in this column. A list of all film makers will be supplied on request to all who 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Give your name and address as evidence of good faith. 
It will not be used. 


Miss DeVore, Salem, Mass.—Bessie Wynn is in vaudeville. She never appeared in 
the pictures. Nella Bergen, now DeWolf Hopper’s wife, was a prima donna in several 
operas, but she has not been in moving pictures. Nora Bayes, now Mrs. Jack Norworth 
is in vaudeville; she never was a motion picture player. As to Eva Tariguay—well, 
she’s still the “I Don’t Care” girl in vaudeville. 

His Admirer, New York. City—Darwin Karr is still with Solax. Go over to the Ft. 
Lee studio and inquire of Mr. Karr for the information you desire. Nix on personal 
questions; please don’t ask them. 

A. B. C., Cincinnati—The Miracle is a feature of the New York Film Company. It 
is a beautiful story, plainly told and well acted and most handsomely staged. It would 
be just the thing for the entertainment you propose. 

Clevelander, Cleveland—If you will consult Editor Stoddard, of the photoplay de- 
partment of the Sunday Leader he will gladly furnish the information you want. Send 
your scenarios direct to the company you wish to have read them, don’t send them to 
any one player because he or she might be your favorite. 

Queenie, Pittsburgh—The little girl in Majestic releases, the one in the production 
of “The Little Enchantress,” is Runa Hodges and not Marie Eline. The latter is with 
Thanhouser. 

Ted Ruffner, Charleston, W. Va.—The manuscript submitted is similar to the two 
sent in last August—they lack strength. While they are well written and have some 
very excellent points, they lack the necessary appealing and holding power to “get over,” 
as Editor Spencer, of the “Kay-Bee” studios, puts it. But try again; don’t be dis- 
couraged. 

Professor, De Kalb, Ill.—Your question regarding copyrighted stories is covered in 
the photoplaywright department of this issue. It is dangerous to use the stories the 
way you suggest. Don’t do it. 

Bernie C., Wooster, O.—A good, live college story will sell. But in submitting the 
kind of a plot you suggest, be sure to offer it, at a season of the year, to a company 
which has players in the west or the south, so the outdoor scenes can be “put on.” 

X. Y. Z., Corning, N. Y.—The new address of the Universal Film Company is 
Mecca building, 1600 Broadway, New York City, where all manuscripts intended for 
companies controlled by the Universal should be mailed. No, Hal Reid is not the 
editor; he left some time since. 

Carrie H. H., Beaver, Pa—‘A Poor Relation” is a Thanhouser release of January 
3rd. It is a drama, but is not taken from or does it show any resemblance to the “A 
Poor Relation” of Sol Smith Russell, who made that play famous a number of years 
ago. 

The Better, Boston—Whether you win depends on how you bet. Keystone, Inde- 
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pendent, put out “A Double Wedding,” and “A Mountain Tragedy” is a Kalem, Li- 
censed, release. 

Operator, Cleveland—The information you desire can be better furnished by the 
Operators’ Union, Local No. 160, of your own city. You'd better consult a more ex- 
perienced operator, too, about the other question. 

M. M. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y.—No cast has been furnished for the play you men- 
tion, and the company advises that the play was released so long ago that it is im- 
possible to tell who took the leads. Sorry. 

Pugilist, Brooklyn, N. Y.—King Baggott, of the Imp Company, is about the only 
player that answers the description you give, and he played the pastor in the mountain 
story to which you refer; so we think King is the man. 

Poet, Richmond, Va.—There have been a few poems used as the basis for moving 
picture plays, but we hardly think it advisable for you to attempt to write scenarios from 
your own poetry. We suggest that you try your hand at original plots and sell the 
poems as poems, to publishers. 

Sassy Sal, Los Angeles—No wonder the editor wrote what he did on your manu- 
script; we don’t blame him. Hereafter don’t write a special letter to go with your script, 
and, most of all, do not tell the editor you know more about the business than he does— 
for you don't. 

Wm. H. Gass, Columbus, O.—Yes, Governor Harmon appeared in a moving picture 
play. Cecelia Loftus is in vaudeville. She never was in pictures. Mabel Taliaferro played 
the “lead” in Selig’s production of “Cinderella.” 

John Pickens, Salt Lake City—Always enclose self-addressed and stamped envelope 
for the return of your manuscript when submitting it to the producers. Do the same 
when you send it to this department for criticism. You shouldn’t expect to have your 
script returned if you fail to pay the postage. 

Writer, Hartford, Conn.—Do you suppose every film company owns a menagerie or 
has a troupe of acrobats? They would have to in order to “put on” the plays you 
write. There lies the failure of many writers—they do not consider the cost, or the 
possibilities, or the logic of the requirements of their scenarios. 

Miss Teaney, Baton Rouge, La.—It is difficult to get the cast sheet of some of the 
companies, but we shall advise you by letter within a few days who played the “leads” 
in the several plays you mention. John Bunny is still with Vitagraph. Cumpson is 
with an Independent company. Gertrude Robinson is with Reliance and Miss Trunnelle 
is with Edison. 

Lizzie F., Birmingham, Ala.—The most important sign of the worth of your manu- 
script you have failed to send—the synopsis. The synopsis is the first thing an editor 
reads; from that he determines whether the scenes are worth reading. Always send 
the synopsis with your story. 

George Clark, Nashville, Tenn.—Mable Normand is leading woman with the Key- 
stone Film Company, now playing in Los Angeles. Mr. Periolat is with the American. 

Miss Questioner, Albany, N. Y.—We answered the very same questions for you in 
our August, 1912, number. Put on your thinking cap. 

Victor, Detroit—Miss Lawrence is no longer with the Victor Film Company. Miss 
Leonard is with the Monopol Company in Los Angeles. Arthur Johnson is with Lubin. 
Yes, Johnson played with Miss Lawrence in the play you mention, but it was several 
years ago. 

Chas. Forner, Milwaukee—Marshal P. Wilder is still connected with the Vitagraph 
Company, but at the present time he is in vaudeville on “Keith time.” 

Independent, Chicago—You are just a trifle late with your suggestion, another Chi- 
cagoan made it a few days since and we acted upon it. We will advise you later and 
in the meantime, we thank you ‘for your interest in the magazine. 

Exhibitor, Montreal, Can—We would advise your writing direct to the film com- 
panies in New York City with your complaint, since your exchange will give you no 
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satisfaction. You are certainly getting only commercial reels and you are paying for 
newer releases. . 

Happy Jack, Baltimore—Did you ever hear the voices of the players in a moving 
picture play? No, of course, not. Then, why be so silly as to ask if you, as a singer, 
could “get on” with a film company. 

Puzzled Boy, Washington, D. C—Why don’t you use direct current instead of al- 
ternating? Try it; we think you will locate the trouble. 

Daughter, El Paso, Texas—If you know any one connected with the film producers, 
write and have them make some inquiries for your brother, whom you believe is play- 
ing in the “movies.” 

Actress, St. Louis—Your scenario is fine. With the changes marked on your manu- 
script, you should be able to sell the story the first time submitted. It is a story such 
as Reliance desires; submit it to them. In our opinion, it is worth $25. Congratulations. 

Inquirer, Philadelphia—The Republic Film Company was in business less than a 
year. Warner’s features are supplied by other acting companies. Write the Billboard 
for the other information. 

Miss Jennie, Billings, Mont.—Picture plots call for action instead of words. Only 
the scenario is necessary, no long story is required. You can get a sample scenario by 
sending ten cents for a copy of our October issue, which contained it. 

Harry, New York City—Giles R. Warren is with the Victor Company. Yes, he was 
formerly with Lubin, also with Imp. Mr. Wright’s address is care of the Moving 
Picture News, your city. Don’t know where you will find Hal Reid. 

Indian, Tulsa, Okla—The New York Motion Picture Company, “Kay-Bee” films, 
uses many Indians and cowboys. Write to Director Ince at 1719 Allesandro street, Los 
Angeles, California. 

A. C. V. New Castle, Pa.—Yes, Mable Trunnelle has left the Majestic Company. 
She is now with a Licensed concern. If you saw her in a Majestic production as late 
as you say, it is evident your exhibitor is not showing very new films. 

Thanhouser Fan, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Almost every month we state at least half a dozen 
times that we give no information as to age of players. However, it is safe for us to 
say little Marie Eline is not really older than she looks in the films. 

Exhibitor, Birmingham, Ala.—Being in the business you should know a few things 
about the picture game. We think your question is a very foolish one and we are going 
to answer you by mail, to save you a whole 
lot of humiliation in case some of your pa- 
trons get next to your childish inquisitive- 
ness. 

B. B., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Well, here you are 
again little one. And you still weigh 119 
pounds and have the same color hair. We 
think we received your last inquiry almost 
a month ago. Where have you been so 
long? But we will say again, get out of 
the notion of becoming a cowgirl. You 
look better behind the counter. 

Emmett C. V., Youngstown, Ohio— 
Florence LaBadie played “Mary” in the 
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Thanhouser Christmas release “The Star 


of Bethlehem.” Pearl White plays leads Have a Local Motion Picture Made 
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offices of a few—a very few—Independent theaters of the country a little publica- 
tion known as THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

That first edition was ridiculously small, only just a few thousands of copies, and 
there were but sixty-four pages and a cover, to those first copies. The pictorial section 
consisted of but six portraits and the stories of the films were surprisingly short, but 
in spite of all those shortcomings not a few of you welcomed the stranger on the news- 
stands and were even brave enough to look for a second issue. 

The second issue, we feel, did much to help us on the way to success, for it con- 
tained eighty pages—sixteen more than the first issue had contained—the picture sec- 
tion consisted of sixteen portraits instead of eight, and the stories were much better in 
every respect. The public evidently was satisfied that we meant to give them more and 
more for their money and that with their help we meant to improve the new publication 
in every respect. The first issue had been the result of a determination to see if a 
magazine which had been selling splendidly in a certain circuit of Chicago theaters (for 
the first volume of THe PuHotopLay MaGazine was printed solely for local distribution, 
and it was not until Vol. 2, Number 1, made its appearance that we became a magazine 
of national circulation) would appeal to patrons of theaters all over the country or not. 

It made good, and the second number was a decided improvement on the first. About 
that time people began to talk about us. You readers who were enjoying the magazine 
told a few of your friends about it and got them to buy it. One exhibitor who was 
selling it happened to tell another how it boosted his business, and pretty soon the sec- 
ond exhibitor got busy, too. Then the newsstands began to demand PHotoptay Maca- 
ZINES, and their call has been getting louder and stronger ever since, until today, we 
stand before you, on this our first birthday, a publication such as you hold in your hands. 

From a circulation of little or nothing we have grown to our present size; from a 
magazine of sixty-four pages and cover we have increased to one hundred and forty- 
four pages and beautifully colored covers; from eight pages of poorly printed pictorial 
section we have gone ahead until today we offer you sixteen pages of beautifully printed 
portraits of the leading stars of filmdom in each issue. From a few meagre, poorly 
written stories we have advanced to the point where we can present for your entertain- 
ment not alone twelve long, well written stories each month, but also departments of. 
special interest to the photoplaywright, the curious theater patron who desires to know 
the identity of the players seen on the screen, or the person seeking knowledge of recent 
happenings in the picture world. 

We think all these things prove our desire to go forward, to improve as time passes, 
and we hope a year from today to be able to look back upon still further improvements 
in all our departments. We hope you will excuse us for this outburst of pride, or ego- 
tism, or whatever else you choose to call it, but you see we have worked hard, and it’s 
our very first birthday. 


J UST one year ago there appeared on the newsstands of the country and in the box 
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Your Last Chance to Boost Your Favorite 


Contest Closes February 12, 1913 





Only a few weeks more and some lucky individual will be acclaimed the most popular in 
all screendom. You had better hurry if you want to have a part in giving that honor to 
YOUR favorite. 


The Photoplay Magazine Popularity Contest is fast drawing to a close. The fight for first 
place is close and there will be some great surprises before the final day. The first may be 
last and the last may be first. 


Have you considered what your yearly subscription may do toward determining the final 
result? 


In the table of standings notice how close the fight is between the topliners. 


Votes will be counted up to 12 o’clock, noon, February 12th. The result of the contest 
will be announced in the March issue. 


Get busy and VOTE, VOTE, VOTE. 


For one six months’ re ee my en ee $ .75 we give you 300 votes 
one year’ s i toned cs banhawecawnee es sees eeoes 1.50 
‘* two years’ or two one year’s subscriptions is dacs eae hk 2.75 z 1400 “ 
** three years’ or three one year’ s subscriptions at............ 4.00 . 2000 ‘ 
“ four years’ or four one year’ s subscriptions at.............. 5.25 ” 2600 “ 
‘five years’ or five one year’s subscriptions at............... 6.00 . 3500 “ 
‘* ten years’ or ten one year’s subscriptions at................. 12.00 ° 7000 “ 


If you are really anxious to have your favorite actor or actress receive a tribute from us at 
the close of the contest, get busy now among your friends and send in just as many subscrip- 
tions as you can secure. Remember, the money must accompany your order and the names of 
those to whom the magazine is to be sent must be written very plainly so there will be no 
chance for a mistake to occur. Clip the coupon now and fill it in just as soon as you land the 
subscriptions. 








THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find $........ for which enter my subscription for 


your magazine for............ year. I desire to cast............ votes 








The Photoplay Magazine Popular Players’ Contest 
20 Votes This Coupon Counts as 20 Votes 20 Votes 
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HERE are at present about 500,000 persons submitting 
picture plots to the various film manufacturers of the 
United States. Out of these thousands of manuscripts 
submitted, less than two per cent are classed as avail- 
able. Just think of it, less than 10,000 acceptable 
stories out of half a million. What’s the reason? 
Simply because the submitted plays lack the required 
technique in preparation; while the play may be an ap- 
pealing one, it may be constructed in such a manner as 
to make it too expensive to produce; or it may require 

! too much time to revamp it; it may be undesirable for 

many other reasons and the editors have not the time to point out to 

each individual the defects and faults of the work, although they would 
like to do so. Within the last three months editors and directors 
have been compelled to write many of their own plays and have had to 
resort to the reproduction of plays ‘‘staged’’ two and three years ago in 
some instances. The demand for clean, wholesome plays is increasing. 


The Pay Is Worth the Effort 


Only an experienced photoplaywright, critic and editor can honestly and in- 
telligently place the inexperienced writer in the proper channel. We want to 
educate the new writers and the ‘‘ near good’’ authors. 





We Can Do It at a Minimum Cost 


We cater to the Independent Film Makers only ; the Independent manufacturer 


pays as good prices and in many instances better, than the Licensed producer; they 
employ the most capable editors and directors obtainable. These Independent 
editors welcome criticized stories as it lessens their work and makes it possible to 
render quicker service on available manuscripts; they save time and dollars and, 
therefore, they can afford to pay still better prices for picture plots. 


| The PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE | 
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cessful PHOTOPLAYWRIGHT? 








Offer. 





Our Great 








1RAORDINARY OFFER 


WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE at 
$1.50 we will criticize and revise, clearly 
and frankly, one photoplay manuscript. 
Tell you if it can be made salable, and 
how to make it so and where to sell it. 


We will give you advice through the photoplaywright department of 


the magazine for one year on any point pertaining to picture plots. 
In addition each subscriber will have the privilege of submitting 
other manuscripts to us for criticism and revision during the year at a 


rate of $1.00 each. 


What $2.50 Will Do 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS will bring the best moving picture 
magazine in the United States right to your door for one year; will make it possible 
for you to make $25.00 to $100.00 out of your ideas by criticizing and revising 
two motion picture photoplays; open the door of opportunity to you so that 
you can write and sell your plots instead of having your manuscripts returned. 








Manuscript Department 


608 South Dearborn St., 





Money and Ability 


Two dollars and fifty cents expended for knowl- 
edge of writing moving picture plays will be the 
means of developing your ability. That is all that is 
necessary; there need be no further expense. If you 
have the talent it will be worth hundreds of times 
$2.50. If you haven't, $2.50 expended in accepting 
this offer will save you many dollars in preparation of 
manuscripts, postage, worry. Don’t waste your time 
writing plays that are bound to be returned; don’t 
spend more than $2.50 to find out if you have the 
ability to write them successfully. 


Take Time By The 
Forelock 


Send in your subscription together with your manuscripts. 


The Writers’ Opportunity 


How to Write Moving Picture 
rou. Pay is Good; Demand Big 








A ANew York Editor says:—‘“‘In reading scores of 
manuscripts each week, an editor finds many writers 
whose work would improve 100 per cent withslight 
suggestions from one who knows. We a ge 
plots that have been looked over by one 

advising the author; we prefer them to capable = 
dreds we have to weed" out to get the few good ones” 


(This Editor's name furnished on application.) 
KNOW HOW AT A MINIMUM COST 


The Photoplay Magazine 


Exploiting Independent Motion Pictures Only 
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WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT IT 


AST month we published in this department a letter from a Mrs. Aldrich 
L of Boise City, regarding the pleasure that this particular department gave her, 

and expressing the belief that the players must find it unusually interesting 
because it gave them a chance to see how this work was looked for, appreciated, and, 
through this department, applauded. 

This month we have proof that Mrs. Aldrich was correct, for below we quote 
a paragraph or two from one of the most popular photoplayers on the screen regard- 
ing the same subject. This player has specified that we must not publish the name 
signed to the letter, or even indicate the company in which they play, so we, much 
as we dislike to do so, will have to omit the name. 

“Do the real players read this department? one of your readers asked a month 
or two ago, and my, how I smiled when I read it. Surely we read it—read every 
word of it, for to us it is oftentimes the applause which we can get in no other way. 
It tells us whether or not we are pleasing the public, whether our efforts are really 
worth while, whether we have brightened the faces of a little audience gathered, 
perhaps, thousands of miles away from the studio where the photoplay was enacted, 
and so whether our message has “gotten over.” 

“Some of those poems, those queer little verses, many of them not even contain- 
ing a rhyme, are laughable ofttimes, but do you know we appreciate them more than 
we possibly could some perfectly written, cleverly worded tribute penned by a writer 
of far more experience, for they are REAL. They tell us just how much our work 
is enjoyed, and how the public is coming to be as fascinated by a popular photo- 
player as they are by the stars of the legitimate stage. Think how sincere must be 
the appreciation of your readers. The average patron of the legitimate theater 
applauds his favorite actor or actress on the stage, because he sits there in the 
theater enthralled and spellbound by his or her art, and the patrons have only to 
clap their hands to show their appreciation. But how different with the patron of 
the picture theaters. They can clap their hands till they are sore and the player 
won’t hear. But think what an impression the work of the photoplayer must have. 
made on them when they’ll go home, after the show is over, and write down their 
words of tribute—think how they’ll probably spend hours composing some of the 
ciever verses we read in your pages, and all this without thinking it at all an effort.” 

“To the writers who are accustomed to pen a few lines of appreciation, then, for 
your ‘What They Think About It’ department and especially to the one who inquired 
if the real players ever read that department, let me say again, ‘Surely they do, and 
enjoy it immensely, every line of it.’” 

Maybe you think we’re not proud to know that one of the most popular stars 
of screenland will take the time to pen us such a letter as that. It does us worlds 
of good to know that this department is so much more important and so much 
more entertaining than we had realized when we started it. All of you who have 
favorites on the screen will now, more than ever, be eager to send in your tributes 
and to have them published in our columns, that your favorite may see what you 
think of him or her. Come on with your poems, your verses, or your prose words 
of appreciation. We might add here, too, that the actors and actresses are not all 
who appreciate the words of praise, for not a few of you have remembered to tell us 
that you like the PHotopLtay Macazine and have hinted at certain things you’d like to 
see within the pages of future numbers. Let us, therefore, tell you how much we, 
too, appreciate your good wishes and congratulations, and assure you that we shall 
endeavor to make the magazine more interesting than ever. 
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Mr. Edward P. Sullivan 
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Become a Photoplay Actor or Actress | Machines—Supplies—Repairs 
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of professions. Write for free particulars in the ye We guarantee you Prompt service and 
. " complete satisfaction. 
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CHICAGO MOVING PICTURE SUPPLY COMPANY 
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SAVE YOUR DIMES 


Lucky Horseshoe Bank will do it. Smallest 
bank inthe world. Carried in pocket or worn 
as watch charm or locket. Holds ten dimes— 
tenth dime opens it. Great novelty. Price, 
nickel plated 10c; gold plated 25c. Sent pre- 
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Room 853, Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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A few lines of verse from Lulu C. of Tulsa, Oklahoma, will open our readers’ 
symposium this month. They run as follows: 


TO MY FAVORITE. 
Here’s to beautiful, lovable, little Mignon Anderson, 
Whose hair is a mass of glittering gold. 
To see her on the M. P. screen, any day a mile I'd run. 
She is indeed the Thanhouser’s leader; 
And a treasure they are sure to hold. 
Her eyes are Heaven’s own daintiest blue, 
Possessed by a countenance so kind and true. 


That sterling actor, Warren J. Kerrigan of the American Company, comes in 
for the next bit of praise: 


Please give the enclosed votes to Warren Kerrigan of the American Com- 
pany. I have just read the letter you had published in your magazine, written 
by “Dixie.” She stated in her letter that he was an excellent actor and 
thought him wise because of his dislike for girls. Of his excellent acting there 
can be no doubt, but I don’t think ‘‘Dixie” is quite right when she thinks he 
dislikes girls. I think it is because he is so busy and because he is so willing 
to give his very best work to the public that he has no time to think or care 
about girls. Of course, it is natural that every actor or actress likes to have 
his or her admirers, but if he or she wishes to give the public their best work 
they have no time to think about such small matters. Perhaps if some of 
our boys of today would follow Mr. Kerrigan’s ideas, and think more of 
their mothers, and of their work, there would be more successful business 
men than there is now. I wish Mr. Kerrigan all the success in the world 
and hope that some day I may have a good talk with him myself. 

Wishing the Protopray Macazine much success in the New Year, 
I remain, “A Reader.” 


a tf 


From Chicago comes the following letter in praise of the Thanhouser players 
and Miss Florence LaBadie in particular: 


Enclosed find 60 votes for Miss Florence a Badie. I wish I had more, 
and I certainly wish I was a poet to compose poems and send them in to 
your magazine, which I think is fine, and I like it better than any magazine 
which treats of moving pictures. I have read it from February to January 
and buy two (one with my sister’s subscription) for my scrap book in which 
I put all the pictures. I am a great “Thanhouser fan’ and see every release; 
some twice (those with Flo). 


Stella S., also of Chicago, more than enjoys Independent films of all brands. 
Here’s what she says: 
I always enjoy Thanhouser, Victor and American pictures. I think the 
Independent films are a great deal nicer than the trust. Since I have seen 
the independent I never go into a show where they have trust pictures. 
With best wishes for the future of the Pnotopray MAGAZINE. 


Another Chicago “fan” who signs herself “A Photoplay Regular” admires 
Pauline Bush and pays her this tribute: 
You interviewed Pauline Bush for Warren Kerrigan, now won’t you 
please interview her for herself? She is my favorite in all the pictures— 
she is so natural and unaffected and seems to just live her parts in the | 
pictures. I am always watching my every PxHotopray for her picture and 
something about her. To my mind she and Warren Kerrigan are a combina 
tion that can’t be beat in any picture in the country, and I think the Flying 
*“*‘A”’ Company is very fortunate in its possession. 


James Cruze, the Thanhouser’s leading man, evokes this letter from Dorothy 
S. of Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 


I have read your “What they think about it” department for several 
months and think it fine. 


James Cruze of the Thanhouser Company is, in my opinion, the best 
emotional actor seen on the screen, and the following lines will tell the rest: 
Oh, dear James Cruze, your soulful eyes. 

Have burned into my heart, 
And’ though: the times I see you 
Are few and far apart, 
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The memory of, you lingers, 

And I see you night and day, 
It’s greatly to my sorrow, 

That you’re so far away. 


Of all the many actors, 
You are the one I choose; 

No matter what the part you play, 
To me you are—James Cruze. 

I like you best when joys have fied, 
Your eyes grown dim and sad, 

Then, too, when love of pretty maid, 
Has come to make you glad. 

I watch each look and action, 
And though foolish it may seem, 

My heart’s content when I see you, 
Upon the picture screen. 


Edward C. McC., motion picture exhibitor of Palestine, Illinois, is as good a 
poet as he is an enterprising manager. If you don’t believe it read this: 


UNCLE RUBEN’S IDEA. 
There’s been a heap o” late come out, 
Consarnin’ things ’at move about, 

An’ look most real an’ do their part 
In ’em ’ere plays ’at touch yer heart. 
An’ other kin’ what don’t yer know, 
An’ several times I’ve set ter go 

Ter see a dad-barmed picter play; 
But ’ve never got there yit someway. 


An’ since I’ve come ter think, by-jing! 

It strikes me ’at they’re jest the thing. 
’Spose my wife, Miranda, ’d die— 

’D yer think I’d give her up, not I. 

I’d have a picter machine right here 

An’ git one in it tuk frum her, 

An’ have her back here jest as now, 

Ter feed the stock an’ milk the cow. 


Er if I’d loose a pig er caf, 

I wouldn’t ker—why I’d jest laf; 
I’d have a picter tuk o’ him, 

An’ have him strollin’ ’round agin. 

I find since I’ve give this a thought, 
IT haint been doin’ what I ought— 
The next time I’m in town I’ll go 
Ter see ever dad-barmed picter show. 


Others have expressed the wish that we might issue the PHoropLray MAGAZINE 
weekly instead of monthly. Here’s another request of the same character from J. G. 
P. of Greenville, South Carolina: 

Enclosed you will find twenty votes for Warren Kerrigan, for he is my 
favorite and I want him to win. I buy the PHotopLay MAGAZINE every month. 
Would buy it if it cost a dollar and a half a copy. Sure is a fine magazine 
of photoplays. I can’t hardly wait for it to come out. Wish it was a weekly. 
I hope there will be another picture of Warren Kerrigan out before long. 


Most of you know that Warren Kerrigan’s home used to be in Indiana before he 
took up his residence in California, and as proof that the folks back in the Hoosier 
state haven’t forgotten him we print the following: 

Enclosed find forty (40) votes for my Indiana favorite, Warren Kerrigan, 
and if they were four hundred would give them all to him. I think him a 
fine actor and admire him because he is so good and kind to his mother. 
Hope he will win in this contest. 

I thank you for so promptly sending my PxHotopray Macazine and don’t 
feel as though I could get along without it. Wishing you success for the 
coming New Year. 




































Films Par Excellence 


THE COMET 


Released Every MONDAY and SATURDAY | 











Leading Independent 
American Film Makers. 


The Finest Photography, 
The Best of Stage Set- 
tings, The Perfection of 


Acting. 


Watch for future announcements of special 
features. [They will eclipse all previous efforts. 


Every “photofan” should insist on seeing two 
“Comets each week. 


Every exhibitor should demand of his “Ex- 


change’ that he receive two“ Comets’ weekly. 











COMET FILM COMPANY 


344-346 East 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY 
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. = Ornamental Theatres 
‘ Plaster Relief Decorations 


’ bit THEATRES DESIGNED EVERYWHERE 
, Write for Illustrated Theatre Catalog. Send us Sizes of Theatre for Special Designs 


i} THE DECORATORS SUPPLY CO. 


14 2549 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














. | HERE’S HOW THEY STAND 


Lie A‘ noon on February 12th our ballot box will close and the task of counting 








the votes in our first great Popularity Contest will begin. Remember if 

- the postmark on the envelope containing your votes shows that the letter 

| |p os was mailed after noon on the 12th the votes will not be counted—all votes must 

os be started toward us before noon on the 12th—that’s positive and final. But you 

) Al have still a few weeks in which to cast your ballots and we know of thousands 

| and thousands of votes that have been held back until the last minute. The next 

few days will bring them down upon us in an avalanche and there will undoubt- 

edly be some big changes in the standing of the players when the list is published 
a in our next issue. When this form went to press the standing was as follows: 


; Warren Kerrigan (American) . . 167,211 Mary V. Hall (Universal)....... 99,720 
val James Cruze (Thanhouser).. ...146,560 Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser) . 99,680 
iy | King Baggot (Imp)........... 145,980 Marie Eline (Thanhouser)...... 96,590 
' Florence Lawrence............ 116,420 Pauline Bush (American)....... 75,220 
Tigi Flo. La Badie (Thanhouser) . . . .114,660 Gertrude Robinson (Reliance)... .63,980 








Vote Now Vote Early Vote Often Get Your Friends to Vote 
Mail your ballots to Editor, Popular Player Contest 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 1132, 608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I Will Develop Any 


»  Woman’s 
Bust 


+ I Will Tell Any 
Woman Absolutely 
Free of Charge How 
To Do It Positively 
And Safely. 

Many women believe 
that the bust cannot be 
developed or brought 


7) back to its former vig- 
orous condition. Thou- 





sands of women have 
vainly used massage, 
electricity, pump in- 
struments, ointments, 
general tonics, consti- 
tutional treatments, exercises and other methods with- 
out results. 


Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 


I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard 
to bust development, the reason for failure and the way 
to success. The Mdme. Du Barrie Positive French 
Method is different from anything else ever brought 
before American women. By this method, any lady— 
young, middle aged or elderly—may develop her bust 
from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, and see @efinite results in 
3 to 5 days, no matter what the cause of the lack of de- 
velopment. It is based on scientific facts absolutely. 

This method has been used in Europeawith astounding 
success, and has been accepted as the most positive method 
known. To any woman who will send a 2c stamp to pay post- 
age, I will send complete illustrated booklet of information, 
sealed in plain envelope. Address 


Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 3496 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 
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We furnish your office 





complete at lowest prices 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing 
Cabinets, Etc., New and Used 


R. SABATH DESK CO. 


432 S. DEARBORN ST. 
Phone Harrison 6739 














Photoplay Writers 


ee ee 
Let us dispose of your work to the best advantage. No charge for 
examination or necessary criticism. Write for particulars. The 
Associated Vaudeville & Playwrights,Photoplay Dept., 
Ashland, O. The largest manuscript brokerage house in the U. S. 











We make a specialty of making titles, using any style 
rame a customer may desire 
; PRICE 8 CENTS PER FOOT 
Developing and printing. We take Moving Pictures in any part of 
the country. First-class camera man and good work guaranteed. 
Write Us—We Want to Bid on Your Work 
Send us areel and we will renovate it 
FREE of charge, to show the merits 
of our Paris Process of Renovating. 
The Parisian Mfg. & Film Renovating Co. 


Dep 4940 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, III. 








t. G. 
Fred L. Tilley, President & General Manager. 


BIG MONEY MADE WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Motion Picture Plays, — ng ay ge = you 

Ww write and se otion 
Plots and ideas Wanted picture Plays, Plots and Ideas. 
Big demand and big pay for them. Advanced education is not neces- 
sary; all you have to know is how to read and write. This book, by 
Leona Radnor (writer for the Motion Picture Story Magazine), tells all 
that anyone can teach you on the subject. It contains a model scenario 
and list of film producers—tells what they want and how to reach them. 
Coupon calling for free criticism of your scenario with each book. §Price 
0c by mail postpaid. Leona Radnor, 118-B,East 28th St., New York{City . 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
tare, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 4. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 

The Home Correspondence School 
Mr. Esenwein 129 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 




















D0 YOU WRITE poser? 


Let an Experienced Producer Show You How 


COMPARE THIS OFFER WITH THE OTHERS 


1 give Instruction Book with Complete Directions, Sample 
Scenarios, List of Buyers, etc., | answer your Qyestions Direct, 
riticise and Furnish Selling Advice on your actual work, ALL 
FOR ONE DOLLAR. Why pay more? 
If you a Wrong or are just starting in this profitable 
work, send dollar today for the Course that leads to success. 
My students write the Selling Kind. 
Your Money Back If You Are 
Not Satisfied With My Service 


HARRINGTON ADAMS, Manager 
United Play Brokerage Tiffin St., Fostoria, Ohio 














Telephone Central 3548 


SKIRTS 


Made of Your Own Materials 


WILSON 


166 N. State St. Opp. Masonic Temple CHICAGO 
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You can make a suc- 
eess from the start. 

We furnish catalogs 

and merchandise at whole 


sale. Send for our prop- 


SEIBT EBay Osition to day. It's FREE 
3 Peerless Trick & Nov. Co. 


Y 
%> NH ow 3148 State St. Chicago,IIl 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 26 cts. per line; smallest space sold 3 lines. No limit to number of lines used. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted Salesmen and Saleswomen—Hun- 
dreds of good positions now open, paying 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. No former 
experience required to get one of them. 
We will teach you to be a high grade 
Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman by mail 
in eight weeks and assist you to secure a 
good position where you can earn good 
wages while you are learning Practical 
Salesmanship. Write today for full par- 
ticulars and testimonials from hundreds of 
men and women we have recently placed 
in good positions; also list of good posi- 
tions open. Address (nearest office) Dept. 
246A, National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. 





Men and Women Wanted for Government 
positions. $80.00 month. Short hours. An- 
nual vacations. Thousands of appointments 
coming. Write for free lst of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 





Young Men—High Grade Proposition. 
Whole or Spare Time. $2.75 to $6.50 per 


day. Big Duplicate Orders. Constant De- 
mand. Something different. Territory go- 
ing fast. Send stamp for particulars. Lock 


Box 276, Camden, New York. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Playwriting for Motion Pictures. Gives 
the essential details. What and what not 
to write. Complete and practical scen- 
arios. Replete with invaluable information. 
25 cents (U. S. coin). Dean Publishing Co., 
34 E. 38rd Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Scenario Writers, Look! Has your sce- 
nario come back? or have you another? I 
will typewrite, revise, criticise, correct, put 
your scenario in salable form, and advise 
where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put in 
scenario form, $1.75; scenarios criticized, 
50c., including plot and technique; folders 
“How to Write a Photoplay,” “Facts and 
Pointers,” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 
5c in coin each. Distant patrons given spe- 
cial attention. Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Book, “Jane,” 10c. 
books and den pictures free. 
A-2, Columbus, O. 





Catalogue of 
Bond Pub.,Co., 





The Photoplay Plot. How to write it; 
how to sell it. New copyrighted book just 
out. Tells what you want to know about 
Photoplay writing. Complete directions, 
sample scenarios, selling talks, new list of 
buyers, ete. Invaluable to beginners or 
advanced writer. 25 cents, postpaid. United 
Play Brokerage, Book Dept., Fostoria, Ohio. 


PATENTS 
The Patentome tells all about patents and 
how to get them and how to make money 
from them. Free on request. Established 
1865. Anderson & Son, Patent Solicitors, 
732 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Patent what you invent. It may be valu- 


able. Write me. No attorney’s fee until 
patent is allowed. Estab. 1882. “Inventor's 
Guide” free. Franklin H. Hough, 626 Loan 


& Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Patents that pay—$427,530 made by 
clients. 2 Books—“What & How to Invent 
—Proof of Fortunes in Patents” & 112- 
page Guide free! Send sketch or model 
for report. E. E. Vrooman, Pat. Atty., 818 
F St., Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Moving Picture Theaters. I do business 
with the principal theaters and am often 
consulted by owners desiring to sell or 
lease good paying houses. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen contemplating entering this highly 
profitable amusement field may obtain the 
benefit of an expert’s judgment without 
cost to them. Small and large theaters for 
sale at most reasonable prices. An invest- 
ment of $1,800 (secured by equipment and 
lease) will pay $35.00 per week; $2,500, 
$60.00; $3,500, $90.00. Hume, Suite 711-156 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. Phone Har- 
rison 1476. 








Learn to Collect Money. By a sure, sim- 
ple system. Income $1,000 to $5,000 a year. 
Quick results. No capital required. In- 
structive book, “Skillful Collecting,” free. 
National Collectors Assn., 45 Park Place, 
Newark, Ohio. 





Pipe and Reed Organs (New and Used). 
Suitable for moving picture theaters. 
Bought, sold and exchanged. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Hume, Suite 711-715, Trans- 
+> ae Bldg., Chicago. Phone Harrison 
476. 














AGENTS WANTED 


Big Profits—Easy Work, stamping names 
and addresses on key-checks, umbrella 
plates, watch fobs, etc. Big demand. We 
sell blank stock and stamping outfits. Send 
10c now for sample with your name on it 
and full particulars. Hart Mfg. Co., 303-B 
Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Agents—$50 weekly; we manufacture the 
best needle case made; a wonderful seller; 
200% to 500% profit; talking unnecessary; 
our “Trust Scheme” Envelopes do the work; 
general agents can make $100 weekly; par- 
ticulars free or send 10c for a 25c sample 
containing 115 needles. Paty Needle Co., 
211 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 


Profits. Manufacture “Barley 
Crisps,” new confection costs cent to make. 
Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Everybody buys. 
Machine and instructions, prepaid, $7.50. 
Send 10c for sample. Barley Crisp Co., 
1018 Howard St., San Francisco. 


COLLECTIONS 


We Can Collect Your Accounts. On the 
“collect or no pay” basis, too. Back of 
our methods are 17 years of successful ex- 
perience in collecting. Write for interest- 
ing data illustrating our statements by 
actual proof. It’s free. THE CREDITORS’ 
NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE, 49 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 


G. B. Collection System—G. R. means 
“Gets Results,” collects bad accounts. The 
Plan justifies the name. Complete system 


sent for 60 cents. BEN FELDMAN, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

















Motion Picture, Theatrical and Show 
Claims of every kind given prompt atten- 
tion. Settlements made between manufac- 
turers and general agents, and local users 
of films, also managers and employees. 
Freight and baggage overcharges corrected 
and collected. General show, motion pic- 
ture, carnival, corporation and theatrical 
litigation throughout the United States a 
specialty. Edward J. Ader, lawyer, 6 No. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Gorgeous California, excelling in natural 
beauties, furnishes the stage and settings for the 


ce —— 
Popular “Flying 
productions, by the foremost exponents of the 


pantomimic art. QThree issues each week. 
{Insist upon your theatre showing all of them. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., + Chicago 
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The Premier Picture 


is the picture that is CONSISTENTLY good in story, production AND 
photography. It is the “sure-fire” film—strong in ALL departments. Dis- 
criminating photofans anywhere will tell you that such a film 


Is the Thanhouser 


or the Independent theatre man in your town will so say. Or if he isn’t 
showing Thanhouser Film, ask him to TRY it. Remember he is the public’s 
servant and will heed the suggestion of you, who are of the public. 


Simply Ask for It 




















FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS 





DO YOU SELL 
PHOTOPLAYS? 


If you write them and don't sell them yur 
trouble lies with the PLOT. Nine out of ten 
photoplaywriters fail because they don’t under- 
stand PLOT building. In fact, a good PLOT 
is a scenario three-quarters sold? There isn’t 
much else to the photoplay except the PLOT. 





ts Cash- $50.00 
Time - 55.00 


erms, $5.00 
down and 


$5.00 per “The Plot of the Story” 


Meath By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author, Editor and Photoplay Expert 


Price by Mail, $1.06 








ABSOLUTELY 
rebuilt from 
the ground up. 

Are equipped 
with all the labor saving devices which have made the 
Fox Visible Typewriter the world’s standard back- 
spacer. Two-color ribbon device, tabular, automatic 
ribbon reverse, automatic line lock, ball bearing car- 
riage, speed escapement, stencil cutter, card attach- 








**The entire technique and mechanics of the 
PLOT made as easy as A B C,” says HomeR 
Croy, editor of THE MAGAZINE MAKER. 





ment and a very light action, which is an exclusive 
Fox feature. Guarantee same as if you pay full list 
price. Six days’ free trial. Will take old machine 
in trade. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


415 S. Dearborn St., Dept.M.. CHICAGO 
Phone HARRISON 7155 








160 Pages of Practical Knowledge 
Bound in Cloth 


Photoplay Magazine 
DEPARTMENT P 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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How toWrite Photoplays that Sell 


Here is a new book fresh from 
the press that will tell you 


—how to write strong, red-blooded scenarios that laugh 
at the rejection slip. 


—how to express your photoplay ideas in that crisp, 
clean-cut, magnetic English that makes your scenario 
speak action—that’s what the editors want. 


—how to become the editor’s friend and always know just 
what and when the different sorts of ideas are wanted. 


ABOVE ALL ELSE THIS BOOK IS 
PRACTICAL 


For could any advice be more practical than that com- 
ing from men who have been doing every day for years 
the very things they tell about? Could any advice be 
more practical than that which comes from the editors and writers who 
have earned hundreds of dollars through doing the very things, schemes 
and ideas this book now offers you? Could any advice be more dependable, more reliable than tha whichis being used by 
hundreds of photoplaywrights with success?  Forhere are the very success secrets of photoplay writing that have netted its 
compilers hundreds of dollars through the sale of scenarios. This book is a plain, easily understood volume; the best book 
for individual study, and is in advance of any other work on the subject. 


THIS BOOK IS A SCHOOL WITHIN ITSELF i 


The object of this book is to give, in the easiest understood form, the information necessary for the proper instruction on how to write 
photoplays that sell—photoplays that contain the big vital punches and dramatic situations that the editors demand. it is good for old timer as well as beginner. 


Practical Course i in Here in the seventy-two what counts with the editors. Here is a book that tells you ' 











Gives actual model 
scenarios with syn- 
opsis which are ap- 


proved by all pro- 


ducers 


TELLS HOW 


-to build plots. 
-to find ideas. 
—to select titles. 
to write the synopsis. 


“to put action into your 
Story. 


-to write the scenes. 


-to write the comedy 
pilots. 


—to win the editor. 
—to visualize your story. 


—to keep in touch with 
the markets. 


—to be original. 
—to avoid rejection. 


—to write photoplays that 
sell. 





pages of this book is ex- 

Photoplay Writing fo pone the true ways 
d means for all writ- 

ers to go about the writing of B oe that will bring 
back acceptance checks—here, and here only, is told 
what every writer should know about selecting appro- 
priate titles—here you learn how to make the synopsis 










how to turn red-blooded ideas into photoplays that will 
pax you a place in the editor's mind and heart. 

you how to create interest, build your story 
and br the big scene across that you can send the 
spectators home thinking. **How to Write Photo- 
plays that Sell"” takes the photoplaywright inside the 
studio—here is a book !that is written with an actual 














of yourscenario an advertisement of the story—and that's knowledge of studio workings. 


Howv to get a comer RE 


Special Edition The way to get a copy of this book ab- 
aw = solutely free, is through THE PHOTO 
PLAY WRI GHT, which stands pre- 
eminent the monthly magazine for scenario writers. It contains 
from 50 to 60 pages, every issue, every page about the writing and 
marketing of moving picture plays. You cannot afford to miss a 
single page of it 
THE PHOTO PLAYWRIGHT has been enlarged since the 
November issue—it is a real magazine. To the scenario wniter and 
motion picture student, THE PHOTO PLAYWRIGHT i 1s 
welcomed as a guide and constant adviser. But the chief point is 
that it is authontative. The best known scenario writers and the 
brainiest scenario editors contribute to this magazine regularly. 
Every article is carefully written and to the point. 
Here is a pu magazine that prints the stories of all photoplays 
produced by all the manufacturers. The new PHOTO PLAY- 
ated is the scenario writer's hand 
As an introductory offer we, have decided to give away a special 
edition of this splendid book, ‘‘ How ta Write Photoplays that 
Sell’’ with a new or renewal subscription to the new oO 
PLAYWRIG HT. Simply send $2.00 with the coupon (or 
$2.50 if the mnguinp is sent toa Canadian address. e 
will enter your name for a full year’s subscription to the new 
PHOTO PLAYWRIGHT and the book will go for- 
ward immediately—securely packed—all transportation 
charges prepaid. 


Photoplay Enterprise Association 


22 Studio Place 





THE PHOTO 
PLAYWRIGHT 


Enclosed 
find $2.00 in 
payment for a full 
year's subscription to 
the new Photo Play- 
wright. With this I am to 
receive absolutely free, all deliv- 
ery charges prepaid, one copy of § 
**How to Write Photoplays that Sell.” 

























ccc ercseser see eeeereseeeoseeeee 


Boonville, Indiana 
































































MEN 22°2 WOMEN - 


Servants to your Pleasure 











HESE the workers under the Sign of the Sunflower 
are making it their life duty, their life enjoyment, 
to put before you pictures that will be a festival 

for your eyes, a stimulant to your intelligence, pictures to 
stir you to tears of mirth, to tears of sympathy. 


This ambition, the ambition to make motion pictures 
more valuable to you, more worthy of your time and of 
your patronage, is the spirit which will impel those under 
the Flower Symbol toward greater achievement. 


If the peoples of this world find glad, clean, whole- 
some interest inthe works of Gaumont, these workers will 
feel their present labors and those that the future will add, 
not to be in vain. 


Gaumont Company 
FLUSHING, : : NEW YORKCITY 





























